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At the Editor Sees It 





Hello! 
mer. 


Hope you had a profitable sum- 
Hope you'll have a profitable year. 





Volume XVII. How the years roll 
around! School Activities is almost “of 
age.” We are delighted that it is still 
growing in number of readers, and, we 
trust, in beneficial influence. An abiding 
belief in the educational opportunities of 
this field and a deep appreciation of the 
sincere efforts of its first-line workers, 
have been responsible for Ye Ed’s ten 
years of close association with this maga- 
zine. And never have these two factors 
been more strong than they are today. 





One of the biggest questions before 
your school and community is that which 
concerns compulsory military service — 
or call it what you will. Because it funda- 
mentally concerns your students — all of 
them, both boys and girls, why not educate 
these folks, and their parents (who soon 
may be asked to voice an opinion), about 
it through home room and assembly de- 
bates which fairly present both sides? 
Real debates, not just opinions and hot 
air. Plenty of material is available. 





Undoubtedly the extracurricular pro- 
gram of the average school is more “pro- 
gressive”, “modern”, “functional’’, etc., 
than the curricular, but at the same time, 
it is just about as “traditional.” Few are 
the schools which have a definitely formu- 
lated policy and practice of continuously 
evaluating the elements of their program, 
and, inevitably some activities, organiza- 
tions, and events just go on and on until 
they become firmly established — “tradi- 
tional’, irrespective of their values or rea- 
sons for being. And mere tradition is a 
mighty illogical justification for anything. 

An old adage runs, “Not only is he idle 
who does nothing, but also he who might 
be better employed.” This is just as true 
in the extracurricular field — “Not only 
is that time wasted which is not capital- 
ized, but also that which might be put to 
better use.” 

A careful, discriminating, and continu- 
ous evaluation of the elements of an extra- 
curricular program is essential to that 
program’s good health. Obviously, intelli- 
gent adjustment and adaptation in this 
field are more easily achieved than in the 
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curricular; it is easier to eliminate, re- 
design, and add activities than it is to 
eliminate, redesign or add subjects. In 
short, in any school there is a most favor- 
able setting for the development of a good 
extracurricular program. 





Centered on an otherwise blank page in 
the 1944-45 Edwardsville, Illinois, High 
School Handbook is this — “What Kind of 
School Would My School Be IF,” and on 
the following similarly otherwise blank 
page is the completion of the question — 
“Every Student Were Just Like ME?” 
Clever, Eh? 





“As attitudes are exemplified in be- 
havior, they become the bases of conscious 
and unconscious imitation” — so begins 
Lester D. Crow’s article, “A High School 
Program for Attitude Development,” in 
the May, 1945, School Review. This ar- 
ticle is not long — only three pages in 
length, but these three pages are crammed 
with practical ideas, plans, and sugges- 
tions. By all means read it — and use it. 





With this number we are starting.a 
“From Our Readers” department reflect- 
ing comments, criticisms, reactions, agree- 
ments, disagreements, opinions, questions, 
answers, etc. It has only two require- 
ments — publishable letters are those 
which, (1) concern extracurricular activi- 
ties, and (2) are short and to the point. 
This is your department, not ours, so if 
you want to see it thrive, hop to it pronto. 





If an organization’s most important or 
most remembered activity of the year is 
the initiation of new members — as often 
appears to be the case—the sponsor should 
be sent to a psychiatrist because some- 
thing’s seriously wrong. 





Remember, you don’t have to have a 
reputation to write for School Activities, 
only ideas, experiences, beliefs, etc., and 
the ability to state them clearly in few 
words. Remember, too, that what may be 
“old stuff” to you may be “new stuff” to 
someone else. Nor do you have to agree 
with us or with anyone else. We welcome 
controversial articles. 


ScHoot ActiviTIEs 
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OR over twenty years the home room 


has been a part of the organization of’ 


the American secondary school. Its 
success has been, on the whole, somewhat 
of a disappointment to some of its 
poosters.. In the junior high school it met 
with considerable success almost univers- 
ally, but on the senior high level, the story 
is quite different. Many principals admit 
that the idea of the home room is a good 
one, but it will not work in their schools 
with senior high pupils. 

Failure of the home room on the senior 
high level is due to a number of causes — 
two of them being: (1) pupils are older 
and therefore more sophisticated and (2) 
senior high teachers have not been trained 
for it and in many cases are quite un- 
sympathetic toward the idea. They have 
been trained as academicians, and they are 
apt to look upon the home room as an 
added burden to their schedule. Usually 
no allowance is made for this additional 
activity. 

The conditions which brought forth the 
home room have not changed. The need 
for it is still with us. The idea back of 
its origin is as sound as it ever was, and it 
behooves all of us interested in the sec- 
ondary school to make the idea work in 
the senior high as well as in the junior 
high. It can be done and is being done 
in some exceptional senior high schools. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HOMEROOM 


The home room originated as a result 
of two significant changes in American 
secondary education. The first of these 
changes was the character of the second- 
ary school population. Before 1900, the 
pupil who attended the secondary school 
was a selected pupil. He was average or 
better than average in ability. He came 
from a fairly good home. His parents 
could make up for any shortcomings in 
the school. The student body was more or 
less homogeneous. For the most part, 
students were descendants of people who 
came from Northern Europe. Since 1900, 
we find all the children of all the people 
in high school. They range in ability from 
near morons to geniuses. Some come from 
wealthy homes, while others come from 
the slums. In some cases the parents are 
well educated, and in others the parents 
are woefully ignorant. The student body 
represents practically all races and nation- 
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alities. In other words, our secondary 
school population is now extremely hetero- 
geneous. 

The second significant change that 
occurred was in our conception of educa- 
tion. Before 1900, education was con- 
sidered to be largely disciplinary in char- 
acter. It was interested in preparing 
pupils for further education. The chief 
emphasis was on the college preparatory 
curriculum. Some said that education was 
a preparation for life, but it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to convince parents 
that their children are prepared for life 
after finishing a college preparatory cur- 
riculum. 

Since 1900, we look upon education 
quite differently. Dewey and others have 
taught us that education is life, rather 
than a preparation for life. The program 
now is based upon the interests and needs 
of children as well as upon subjects. The 
education process is concerned with the 
development of the whole child and not 
only on the growth in knowledge of 
academic subjects. 

To meet these changed conditions, the 
home room was made a part of our second- 
dary school organization, that each pupil 
might have a room that served him as a 
school home. In periods of difficulty he 
would have a place where he could expect, 
and would receive, sympathetic and under- 
standing treatment. 

The home room teacher was to be some- 
what of a school parent. He was expected 
to take a parental interest in each child. 
To do this, he had to learn to know his 
children intimately. Among other things, 
he had to know the abilities of his group, 
what their hopes and aspirations were, 
who their associates were, what they read, 
what movies they liked, and where they 
were going. If they were not going any- 
where, it was up to him to direct them. 
He was expected to do for them what any 
intelligent parent would do for his own 
children. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE HOMEROOM 


To make the home room work, we must 
be clear as to its functions, its organiza- 
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tion, and its program. Frequently so 
many functions are assigned to the home 
room that it becomes quite confusing. Per- 
haps it will be less confusing if we list 
the functions in the order of their import- 
ance under three headings, namely, guid- 
ance, institutional, and administrative. 

The guidance function should include all 
types of guidance — some of the more 
important ones being personal, education- 
al, vocational, and social-civic. Included 
in personal guidance should be such mat- 
ters as health, habits, speech, personal 
appearance, character, personality, inter- 
ests, hobbies, friends, etc. Educational 
guidance should aid pupils in their prog- 
ress in school work, in developing, “oper 
study habits, in selection of curt «ium 
and courses, in deciding about 2% to 
college, and in selection of colleg In 
vocational guidance, such matters as; iow 
to get and hold a job, opportunities. sud 
limitations of different jobs in indwst ry 
and the professions, the preparation n« 2s- 
sary to advance on the job, opportuni‘ies 
for different ability levels, and eva)... :cion 
of each student’s abilities and limiay.ons, 
would be studied. Social-civic owidance 
should include, among other thinge:, how 
to meet people and get along witi: people, 
how to conduct one’s self in public places, 
proper regard for civic affairs, the mean- 
ing of a good citizen. 

The institutional function includes such 
things as the development of school spirit, 
understanding of and participation in the 
extracurricular program of the _ school, 
promoting good sportsmanship and loyal- 
ty, building up in the student body a co- 
operative attitude toward the program of 
the administration, and an appreciation 
of the opportunities which the institution 
offers to the students. 

The administrative function of the 
home room is to assist in the administra- 
tion of the school. In a sense, the home 
room teacher- is a principal of his room. 
He keeps a record of attendance and 
tardiness, he directs the drives and col- 
lections made by the school, in some states 
he sees that the Bible is read and the flag 
saluted daily, and he reads notices from 
the office and sees to it that the instruc- 
tions are carried out promptly and ef- 
ficiently. V 

The administrative function is the one 
function that is being carried out well in 
most high schools. When we consider the 
needs of our present high school student 
body, we must not continue to slight the 
guidance and institutional functions. To 
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carry out these functions properly, the 
teacher must not only know his pupils 
intimately, but must take an interest in 
their extracurricular activities as well. 
He should be familiar with the student 
council work and with the school publica- 
tions. He should attend assembly pro- 
grams and school athletic contests. He 
should be interested in the work of clubs 
and in the method of financing their ac- 
tivities program. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAM 


OF THE HOME ROOM 

The home room should be organized in 
the manner in which it can best carry out 
the functions assigned to it. If we accept 
guidance as the most important function, 
then it would seem advisable to group 
pupils in the way by which group and in- 
dividual guidance can be most effectively 
performed. It is necessary then to group 
pupils with common needs and interests. 
The criteria for grouping pupils in the 
senior high school will differ from that 
of the junior high. Many junior high 
principals have found that intelligence and 
sex have been satisfactory criteria for 
grouping in grades seven and eight, while 
many senior high principals use intelli- 
gence and curriculum choices from grade 
nine through twelve. 

Some high school principals group 
pupils alphabetically for home room pur- 
poses. This seems hardly justifiable in 
the light of the functions to be performed. 
One principal justified grouping pupils 
alphabetically on the ground that it was 
more democratic. If that method is the 
best for carrying out the functions, then 
no fault can be found with it. Let there 
be no confusion here. If the home room 
idea is to succeed, certainly its organiza- 
tion must be closely related to its func- 
tions. 


A PLEA FOR THE HOME ROOM 


The program of the home room will 
grow out of the needs of the children. 
Needless to say, the programs will differ 
in each home room because the needs of 
the children will be different. However, 
there will be common needs such as orien- 
tation in the seventh and tenth grades. 
Sequence should be considered in arrang- 
ing the general outline of the program 
from grade seven through twelve. Here 
again it is extremely important that the 
program be kept in line with the functions 
which have been agreed upon. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Why Chaperones 


H, THE Puerto Ricans are _ lucky 
O people! In that land of sunshine, 

when an unmarried lassie (be she 
16 or 60) goes out with a laddie, she is 
accompanied by mamma. By this shining 
example, it is easy to see that the days of 
chaperones in some places are far from 
dead. The teen age social events in our 
own land of juke boxes and cokes are not 
so closely supervised. There are times, 
however, when to have a chaperone is the 
wise thing to do. 


No matter what magazine or news- 
paper ‘you pick up these days you can al- 
most always find an article on the much 
discussed topic of juvenile delinquency. 
Learned people from every field, and some 
with a great deal less knowledge, are 
writing about the fantastic ventures that 
our young folks are undertaking. Of 
course these sudden changes are blamed 
on world affairs. Speaking in behalf of 
the culprits. it may be well to say, war or 
no war, kids will be kids! Since these 
youngsters do have to buck these disserta- 
tions, however, be they slander or the 
truth, it may be well to take precaution- 
ary steps. Certain people are always ready 
to pounce on “young ideas.” When an 
adult who is respected by the community 
participates in youngsters’ plans, they are 
open to far less criticism. A well-chap- 
eroned partv seldom gives the town gossip 
a chance to look over her glasses or down 
her nose at the guests of the Junior Prom. 

Our Youth Canteens are an excellent 
example of just this sort of thing. These 
are organizations that are run by and for 
the exclusive entertainment of the “teen 
agers.” Everyone approves. Adults sanc- 
tion them willingly, and the “kids” show 
their approval by constant attendance. 
How did these organizations start? In 
most cases, some adult, or group of adults 
who had been awakened by the din that 
the youth slanderers were making, decided 
to get the youngsters off the street. Their 
work has resulted in some fine organiza- 
tions in which the young people make their 
own entertainment with the help of un- 
derstanding adults. 

There is an old saying that goes some- 
thing like this: “Mother knows best.” It’s 
a pretty rigid statement, and in dealing 
with our young friends, perhaps we could 
soften the blow just a trifle. In actuality, 
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it isn’t always Mom — sometimes it’s 
Teacher or Preacher. Then, instead of 
saying “knows best”, it might be more 
tactful to say “thinks it would be better.” 
The whole idea is that since experience is 
such an excellent teacher, some of the eld- 
timers (with apologies to those who keep 
their ages a secret) probably have learned 
it the hard way. Having these veterans 
of the social wars act as chaperones, then, 
can often lighten the load of responsibility 
on the shoulders of the party committee. 
If at the Frosh Hop back in ’18, the ceiling 
centerpiece of balloons fell at 8:00 o’clock, 
when it should have held until 9:15, it 
isn’t likely that those Freshmen have for- 
gotten it. Now it is a positive fact that if 
one of those Frosh is at present a science 
teacher who has been asked to chaperone 
the Hop in ’45, he will see that those bal- 
loons hold until the signal is given for 
them to tumble. 

Adults are often foresighted and can, 
through this mysterious ability, prevent 
major catastrophies from occurring. If 
at the last minute the Christmas tree 
lights won’t work or an extension cord for 
the orchestra’s microphone can’t be found, 
chances are the chaperone just happens 
to know where to borrow a replacement. 
When the ice cream arrives too early or 
the soda pop too late, he often has a 
remedy. It is amazing the number of 
proverbial. rabbits the average adult ad- 
viser can pull out of his hat on a moment’s 
notice. 

When it comes to unique decorations for 
the Halloween party or a new kind of 
“gooey” sundae to serve for refreshments, 
the youngsters have it all over the old- 
sters. On the other hand, when the last 
pair of sweethearts have to be encouraged 
to leave the building, or the party crashers 
have to be put in their places, the chaper- 
ones can usually find just the right words 
to send them on their way. Many cases 
such as these occur, especially at a public 
dance. News of the party travels fast, 
and the troublemakers from the next town 
are on hand. Although the tickets may 
read “door rights reserved”, a seventeen- 
year-old often finds it difficult to remove 
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another seventeen-year-old from the scene. 
Sometimes it is nothing more than the 
Junior High clown making a nuisance of 
himself, but for the comfort of the dancers 
he must be eliminated. At every social 
event, there are usually a few tasks to be 
done, the performance of which does not 
become a student, but somehow is second 
nature to a teacher. 

It is easy to see, then, that chaperones 
are for the guests’ protection and not for 
their restraint. The mere presence of an 
adult will tend to prevent criticism of the 
event and its participants. Chaperones 
are foresighted and can direct activity 
preparations in such a manner so as to 
avoid last minute upsets. And lastly, they 
do not seem to mind performing undesir- 
able duties toward trouble-makers. 

The thing that so many of our young 


School Clubs Can 


LUBS in many schools are merely 
C added woes to the already over- 

burdened teachers and are equally 
undesirable ventures on the part of the 
students. But school clubs can work. They 
can be happy, profitable experiences for 
all, sponsors and pupils alike. 


If we believe that clubs are for the stu- 
dents only and omit the interests of the 
teachers, we are considering only half the 
picture, and the club program is doomed 
to failure at the outset. For real success, 
the interests of both teachers and pupils 
should be considered. The value of club 
activities to pupils is usually in direct pro- 
portion to the teacher’s sincere interest 
in the club. Because of this, the teacher’s 
sponsorship of a particular club, as well 
as the pupil’s membership in it, should be 
voluntary. 

Some will immediately ask, “Well, what 
about the teacher who does not wish to 
sponsor any club or the pupil who does 
not care to join one?” R 

We must always recognize the fact that 
all teachers are not temperamentally 
suited for successful leadership in the in- 
formal, socially relaxed atmosphere of a 
truly successful club activity. This dif- 
ficulty may be partly overcome by permit- 
ting such faculty members to be in charge 
of study clubs. There are always some 
pupils, too, who prefer this type of club 
activity to any other. The teachers and 
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people seem to forget is that chaperones 
are not only guests but also humans. There 
are many of these invited guides-for- 
young-humanity who can dance quite nice- 
ly and probably would enjoy being the 
partner of the football hero. There are 
many: little courtesies that it is proper to 
show a chaperone. If dance cards are the 
order of the evening, it would be nice not 
to slight him or her. It is thoughtful to 
accompany the chaperone to the refresh- 
ment table. And the lady who has con- 
sented to be the chaperone does not enjoy 
a trip home alone any more than the Prom 
Queen does. Then when the event is but 
a memory, it is considerate to show some 
little appreciation, even if it is simply a 
thank you note. Chaperones are humans, 
too. 


Work 


IRENE M. Gruprick 


Club Counselor 
Grover Cleveland Junior High School 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


pupils preferring these study clubs usually 
form a very small minority, and one or 
two such clubs are sufficient to take care 
of their interests and needs. 

In our particular school, the time for 
clubs is planned for as part of the school 
day. The clubs meet one period a week 
during such a time as would ordinarily 
be a homeroom study period. They are 
organized in the following manner. 

At the opening of school in the fall of 
the year, each teacher gives to the Faculty 
Club Director the name of the club she 
wishes to sponsor, a few brief statements 
as to its aims and purposes and any pre- 
requisites necessary for membership. 

This list of clubs, together with the 
names of the sponsors and the aims and 
prerequisites, is made into a club bulletin. 
The bulletin is then sent to each home- 
room, where it is placed on the class bul- 
letin board and read by the pupils during 
their leisure time. 

To aid pupils in making more suitable 
selections, the homeroom teachers and the 
club sponsors discuss the club bulletin 
with the students. Members of the stu- 
dent body are given at least one week in 
which to consider the fifty-six clubs listed. 
If in doubt about certain features of some 
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particular club, they talk it over with the 
sponsor before signing up. 

Boys and girls are notified several days 
in advance as to the exact date on which 
final club choices will be made. On that 
particular day all pupils are given club 
blanks to fill out during the homeroom 
period. The information recorded in these 
forms include the pupil’s name, class sec- 
tion, homeroom teacher, and the name of 
two clubs representing the pupil’s first 
and second choices. 

These individual slips are then col- 
lected and handed to the Club Director 
who sorts them into groups. according to 
the names of the clubs chosen. When- 
ever possible pupils are placed in one or 
the other of the two clubs for which they 
have indicated a preference. 

Once a pupil has been placed in a club 
of his own choosine, be it a first or second 
choice, he is expected to remain. Chanees 
are usually discouraged. Of course, if the 
pupil has a truly sound and valid reason 
for desiring a change, he is given full con- 
sideration. 

If for some reason a punil is not given 
his first or second choice, he is placed in 
another club onlv after a personal inter- 
view with the teacher in charee of the 
school elnb provram. The punil’s_ han- 
piness and satisfaction in the elub are al- 
wavs considered of nrimarv imnortanee. 
Changes are also made at the reanest of 
a teacher snonsor. This is done when the 
sponsor feels-the transfer would be for the 
good of the individual or the vroun. 

The club enrollment is usually limited 
to ahout twenty-five members, with the 
exception of the music and evym eluhs. Tn 
these clubs more members are desirable 
and easilv handled. 

Sometimes we find that certain clubs 
listed do not interest enoush nunils_ to 
warrant their formation. On the other 
hand. some clubs are so heavilv in demand 
that the snonsors cannot handle all the re- 
auests for enrollment. In such cases. the 
teachers whose clubs are not orwanized are 
asked to sponsor additional clubs of those 
activities greatly in demand. No teacher 
is foreed to sponsor these auxiliary clubs. 
The teacher’s accentance of this responsi- 
bilitv is entirelv voluntary. 

When the club activitv requires some 
verv special training or talent in its lead- 
ership, so that all teachers cannot qualify 
for snonsorship, the one esneciallv auali- 
fied teacher organizes and sunervises the 
farmation of two or three auxiliary clubs. 
This special teacher helps the assisting 
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sponsors to plan their individual club 
meetings and make suggestions for inter- 
esting programs. Once a month the special 
sponsor usually includes in his club meet- 
ing all the pupils enrolled in the auxiliary 
clubs together with those in his own 
group. In this manner all the pupils en- 
rolled in the activity eventually get the 
benefit of the specialist’s guidance. 

An example of this special club group- 
ing is the Aircraft Spotters Club. About 
eighty punils selected this club as a first 
choice. The teacher who had first sug- 
gested the activity for the club program 
was one with special training and experi- 
ence in the field. This svecial teacher 
divided the eighty punils into three 
groups. He also enlisted the services of 
two teachers whose club enrollments were 
too small to warrant their formation. 
These two faculty members each agreed to 
take charge of twenty-five students inter- 
ested in knowing more about aircraft 
svottine. The special teacher aided the 
two assisting sponsors to plan the weekly 
clib meetines. Onee a month the three 
“Aircraft Spotters Cluhs” met together 
as one croup. and all had the benefit of the 
specialist’s guidance. 

There is also a Student Club Council 
made un of one renresentative from each 
elnb. This Club Cowncil meets three or 
four times a year and considers improve- 
ments for the veneral club set-un. From 
this organization come sugevestions for 
new elubs that the punils would like to see 
added to the club proeram. These revre- 
sentatives also interview facultv members 
in revard to the sponsorship of new club 
activities. 

From this central student committee 
came the sugvestion that certificates of 
merit be awarded to nnnils who have heen 
ontstandine in the activities of the various 
e]rhe, These certifieates are awarded on 
a “Snecial Awards Dav,” which is held 
with annropriate exercises in the school 
——— shortly before graduation in 
June. 

The Club Conncil also snonsors a facuitv 
tea once amonth. The activitv takes place 
on a club dav and is held immediatelv after 
school in the faculty cafeteria. Renre- 
sentatives from such cluhs as Partv Plan- 
nine, Social Activitv, and Cafeteria act as 
hosts and hostesses. Clubs not directly 
related to partv planning and sorial ac- 
tivities mav also act as snonsors if thev so 
desire. Each month a different cluh croun 
is in charre. Doing the dishes and clean- 
ing up afterwards are the monthly re- 
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sponsibilities of different volunteers from 
the Club Council group. The money for 
these teas is obtained from the sale of 
articles at the Club Fair. In this way many 
of the individual clubs function in the 
larger sphere of promoting school spirit 
and encouraging a closer friendly rela- 
tionship between the pupils and the fac- 
ulty. 


Members of the Faculty Club Committee 
and the pupils of the Student Club Council 
work jointly together in planning the Club 
Fair, which is held the first week in 
June. This Club Fair is an activity which 
co-ordinates the work of all the clubs and 
stimulates the interests of our pupils, 
teachers, and parents in the work which 
our school clubs are doing. At the Fair 
there is displayed the year’s work of all the 
clubs. The exhibit is on display for one 
week in the school gymnasium. Each 
club in the school is represented and every 
teacher and pupil is given an opportunity 
- visit the “Club Fair” during the school 

ay. 


Teachers sponsoring such clubs as the 
Dance, Forum, Checkers, Study, Story 
Telling, etc., plan with the Photography 
and Camera clubs to have pictures taken 
of a club meeting in session. These pic- 
tures combined with written information 
as to the club’s purpose, organization, and 
membership are all arranged in chart or 
poster form and represent the displays of 
the various non-handicraft groups. 

Clubs occupied with art and handicraft 
activities can of course display objects 
made by the pupils during their club meet- 
ings. 

Clubs such as the Dance, Glee, Har- 
monica, Dramatic, Gymnasium, and Band 
provide a program of entertainment on 
the days the parents visit the Fair. 

All clubs are represented at the Club 
Fair in some form or other. This for the 
sake of the parents, teachers, and pupils 
who are invited to visit the display. 

Practically every teacher in the school 
participates in setting up the Club Fair 
by serving on one of the committees. The 
few faculty members not called upon to 
assist in the general setting up arrange- 
ments contribute their special services 
while the Fair is in progress. Here are 
the committees: 

GENERAL COMMITTEE — organizes the 
general set-up. 

PUBLICITY COMMITTEE — advertises the 
Club Fair in the school paper, local town 
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newspaper, community stores, and to the 
school and community in general. 

PARENTS AND HOME COMMITTEE ar- 
ranges the three teas given for the par- 
ents. 





Pupi_s’ HospitaLiry CoMMLTTEE — ap- 
points pupils and advises them on how to 
meet parents and how to act as special 
hosts and hostesses. 


PRINTED PROGRAM OF EVENTS — ar- 
ranges the mimeographing of souvenir 
programs listing all the outstanding 
events of the Fair week. It also has charge 
of the sale of souvenir tags. 


DECORATION COMMITTEE — is in charge 
of decorating the gymnasium according 
to some central theme. One year the 
colors and flags of the United Nations was 
the predominating motif. Another year 
it was the patriotic symbols of the Ameri- 
can eagle and the red, white and blue of 
the flag. A third year it was the maypole 
idea and the soft pastel colors symbolic 
of spring were used. In this committee, 
one teacher especially interested in arts 
and decorations assumes full responsi- 
bility for decorating the entire gym and 
the individual display booths. She may 
call upon other faculty members to assist 
her — the shop men for setting up the 
wooden frames for the booths, the art 
department, etc. When this teacher’s 
work is completed, all other club sponsors 
can then arrange their individual displays 
in booths or on tables specifically assigned 
to them. 


AUDITORIUM PROGRAM COMMITTEE —co- 
ordinates the contributions of the clubs 
providing a program of entertainment in 
the school auditorium for both pupils and 
parents. 


CLASS ASSIGNMENT SCHEDULE COM- 
MITTEE — arranges a schedule for all 
teachers and their classes to visit the Fair 
at least one period during the Club Fair 
week. Not less than two classes or more 
than three are scheduled to visit the Fair 
at the same time. 


SUPERVISION COMMITTEE — arranges to 
have pupils at all the booths to act as 
guides and to explain the clubs’ purposes 
and displays to the visitors. A teacher is 
also assigned to be in general charge dur- 
ing each period. 

These groups work in shifts. Whenever 
possible there are different representa- 
tives each period of the day. In this way 
one group does not miss more than one or 
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two periods of regular classroom work 
during the entire week. 

TEACHERS’ HOBBIES COMMITTEE ,— in 
charge of planning and setting up a dis- 
play of teachers’ hobbies, i.e. photography, 
metal craft, woodwork, painting, etc. 

A few days before the Club Fair opens, 
a guidance lesson is prepared for the stu- 
dent body, based on the following prob- 
lems: 

a. The value of clubs 

b. What to look for at the Club Fair 

c. How to behave at the exhibit 

This guidance lesson goes to each home- 
room for study and discussion. Its pur- 
pose is to condition the pupil’s attitude 
toward the Club Fair and to assure better 
citizenship and co-operation on the part 
of those attending. 

The Club Fair offers numerous things 
for sale as well as club displays. These 
items consist of stuffed animals, pot 
holders, model planes and boats, embroid- 
ered towels, crocheted caps and doilies, 
party favors, and many other novelties 
made during the school year by the vari- 
ous clubs. There are also the ever-import- 
ant candy and cookies. During the week 
the parents, too, hold a cake sale. A com- 
mittee of pupils select the prize-winning 
cake and present an award. 

The money obtained from the sale of 
these articles is used to defray the ex- 
penses of the Club Fair. It also provides 
certain clubs with special materials and 
equipment in the course of the following 
school year. The money for the Clubs’ 
Faculty Teas also comes from this source. 

Nearby elementary schools whose pupils 
will eventually attend our junior high 
school are also invited. This enables pros- 
pective pupils of our school to have a 
better understanding of what our club 
program has to offer. 

During this Club Fair week three teas 
are given. One afternoon a tea is held for 
the seventh grade parents and pupils. On 
a second there is a tea for the eighth grade 
parents and pupils. On the third after- 
noon there is a tea for the ninth grade 
parents and pupils. 

On each of these days the different par- 
ent groups come to the auditorium in the 
early afternoon. Pupils who know their 
parents are coming on a particular day 
meet them in the school auditorium. To- 
gether they see an auditorium program 
planned by the music, gym, dramatic, and 
dance clubs. Together they visit the dis- 
play in the gymnasium, and still together 
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both parents and children attend the tea 
in the school library. Here, as well as at 
the Fair, the faculty is on hand to greet 
the parents and pupils and have an in- 
formal chat and cup of tea together. 

The Club Fair, the Club Awards and the 
Student Club Council are all activities 
which tend to unify the entire club pro- 
gram. They identify the work of the clubs 
with all that is best and most desirable 
in our school life. They not only provide 
common goals and objectives for fifty-six 
different activities, but in so doing they 
encourage the finest kind of school spirit. 
Here parents, pupils and teachers all work 
together with fun and profit for the good 
of their school. 

The club program has also adapted it- 
self admirably to making pupils conscious 
of their responsibility toward the present 
war effort. 


A few of the extracurricular activities 
giving specific aid to this purpose are: 

1. The Victory Club—encouraging vari- 
ous scrap and collection drives; 2. Junior 
Red Cross; 3. Red Cross Sewing Clubs; 
4. Model Aircraft Building; 5. Aircraft 
Spotting; 6. Junior Commandos; 7. Letter 
Writing to Soldiers; 8. Gift Clubs — mak- 
ing scrap books and favors for Veterans’ 
Hospitals; 9. Cookie Baking for Soldiers; 
10. First Aid Clubs; 11. Victory Gardens; 
12. Health Conservation. 

Through these clubs the youngster in 
the school identifies himself consciously, 
willingly, and ably with the greater re- 
sponsibilities of community and national 
citizenship as required in this all-out war 
emergency. 

It is wise to plan the club program on 
a yearly basis and to keep in mind the all- 
over picture of a school’s particular needs 
in doing so. The club program should be 
flexible ehough to meet special require- 
ments and unexpected changes. Club 
sponsorship and membership enrollment 
should be voluntary. Activities such as 
Club Fairs and Club Awards will put par- 
ticipation in clubs on a _ wholesomely 
competitive, yet friendly, basis. These 
two activities also encourage fine pride in 
achievement, promote school spirit, and 
help to establish a friendly co-operative 
relationship between the school and the 
home. 

Clubs afford pupils an excellent oppor- 
tunity for self exploration of talents and 
interests. They encourage the develop- 
ment of wholesome hobbies and are ex- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A Student Activity Point System 


program is promoted at Pfeiffer 
Junior College, the central aim be- 
ing the development of well-rounded in- 
dividuals. Each student is encouraged to 
participate in each of the four phases of 
activities — spiritual, physical, social, and 
aesthetic. These activities provide an 
opportunity for every individual on the 
campus to develop skills and talents in 
which he can achieve some recognition. 
The following outline gives a good pic- 
ture of the complete program: 


ACTIVITIES PHASE 


YMCA. | 
Y.W.C.A. 
Vespers | 
Church 

World Friend- [UAL 


A VARIED and active extracurricular 


GOAL 


ship Commis- 
sion 


Girls’ Intra- 
murals 
Boys’ Intra- 
murals 
Varsity Ath- 
letics 


PHYSIC- 
AL 


Individuals 
W.A.A. — well-inte- 
Recreational Na 
Activities et oye 
— “nnd ous cultural 
ae aspects of 
Parties Heb 

Picnics . 

Hobbies | 
Dances | 


—— 





Publications 
Chorus 

Choir 
Speakers’ and 
Actors’ Guild 
French Club 
Home Econom- 
ics Club 
Science Club 


In the spring of 1943 a Student Activity 
Committee was appointed for the purpose 
of developing a student activity point 
system which would encourage some stu- 
dents and limit other students in their 
participation in extracurricular activities. 

The writer will attempt here to discuss 
the work of the committee — to give the 
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Pfeiffer Junior College 
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Student Activity Point System which was 
formulated and to present material in 
tabular form which will show its operation 
during a fall semester. 

As Pfeiffer is a co-operative school 
where all students work to help defray 
their college expenses, a study is being 
made to determine the advisability of hav- 
ing an extensive extracurricular program 
in such a school. 


It was fortunate that all members of the 
Student Activity Committee were on the 


campus during the summer, making it. 


possible for several meetings to be held 
during this period. As a result of the 
study and planning of the committee, a 
student activity point system was devel- 
oped which was placed in the handbook 
and was put into operation at the begin- 
ning of the fall semester. 


At that time the point system was ex- 
plained to the staff and to the student 
body. Students were encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the extracurricular activities 
of the school and to limit their participa- 
tion to the number of points as outlined. 

The committee in presenting a point 
system this past year realized that the 
system it presented was ambitious in some 
respects and would need to be changed 
perhaps after it had been in operation for 
some time. During the past year, only 
suggestions were made to students to limit 
their participation to fit the requirements 
of the point system. Next year, it is the 
plan of the committee to be more definite 
in the requirements and to regulate par- 
ticipation so that each student will meet 
the requirements as to the number of 
points earned. 

A statement which appears in the hand- 
book as to the student activity point sys- 
tem follows: 


STUDENT ACTIVITY POINT SYSTEM 

Every student is encouraged to avail himself 
of the varied student-activity program provided 
at Pfeiffer. The various activities have been 
grouped as spiritual, physical, aesthetic and so- 
cial, 

A student is encouraged to participate in each 
of the various areas, so that he may profit by 
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the four-fold development emphasized at Pfeif- 
fer. 

At a request for a student’s extracurricular 
record usually accompanies the request for his 
academic credits, a record of each student’s 
extracurricular activities is kept as a part of his 
permanent records. 

The point system, by limiting the number of 
activities in which a student can participate, 
makes it possible for more students to have 
opportunities for leadership and active participa- 
tion in the various organizations. Likewise the 
minimum requirement encourages all students to 
have a part in at least two organizations. 

PROVISION I. The number of points earn- 
able by the officers and members in the various 
clubs shall be as follows: 

Article 1. The organizations in which points 
may be earned: 

. Freshman Class Officers 

. Sophomore Class Officers 
Dormitory Officers 
Wicks 

Y.M.C.A. 

World Fellowship Commission 
. Order of the Sundial 
Speakers’ and Actors’ Guild 
. Science Club 

10. Home Economics Club 

11. W.A.A. 

12. French Club 
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points. For the remainder of the first semeste1, 
points earnable will be limited as given in Article 
a 

PROVISION III. A record of extracurricular 
points gained by each student will be kept on 
file in the office of the Registrar for business or 
academic reference. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


In Table I the number of activities par- 
ticipated in by the different students is 
given. The range of activities is from 0 
to 9 with a median of 4.03. The students 
with no participation were day students 
who lived off the campus. This table shows 
also that officers were students who par- 
ticipated in several activities. 

In Table II the tabulation of the student 
body as to the number of student activity 
points earned is given. The range is from 
0 to 19 with a median of 4.5. This table 
shows that three students have more than 
the 14 points suggested in the first system, 
and ten students have less than 2 points 
suggested as the lower limit. 

If the committee feels from the past 
year’s experience that it should retain 2 
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13. Publications 
14. Music Showing Participation of Students at 
15. Intramurals Pfeiffer Junior College in KExtra-Curricular Activities 
Article 2. The officers anc fee tee Fall Semeter, 1SGhems 
members of each organiza- 
tion shall earn the following Officers or Committeemen 
points: in, “ P - 
1. President, 5 points. at we S Sec, 
2. Vice-President 3 points. ee Sraiee | Stotonte Pres V. Pres. | or treas. Comm. 
3. Secretary and/or Treas- 0 3 
urer, 3 points. 
4. Committeeman, 2 points. 
5. Members, 1 point. 1 11 1 
PROVISION II. The lim- 
itation of points earnable by 2 22 1 4 5 
any one student is con- 
ditioned by his class and his 
average grade. S 45 1 1 12 
Article 1. The maximum 
number of points for soph- 4 34 3 2 3 1s 
omores shall be limited to 14 
points for an average of B 5 
or above, 9 points for an 22 © 3 2 16 
average of C, and 4 points 
for an average below C. 6 16 2 2 © 17 
Article 2. The maximum 
points for freshmen shall be 5 
limited to 9 for an average 6 4 4 5 @ 
of B, to 6 for an average of 
C, and to 4 points for an 8 3 1 ‘ . 
average below C. 
Article 3. Until grades are 
issued at the conclusion of 9 1 1 1 
the first nine weeks, all otal 
“ 165 
freshmen, except class of- _ 14 14 23 77 
ficers, wilt be limitd to 6 
2? il 
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and 14 points as the min- 
imum and maximum re- 
quirements, this table 
clearly indicates that 
some encouragement and 
some limitation should 
be given. 


In Table II] a compar- 
ison is made between the 
number of student activ- 
ity points and the num- 
ber of quality points. 
Three quality points are 
given for each semester 
hour with grade of A; 
two quality points for 
each semester hour with 
grade of B; one quality 
point for each semester 
hour with grade of C. No 
quality points are given 
for grades lower than C. 

A grouping of the par- 
ticipation in this table 
shows that there is a 
tendency for’ students 
with a large number of 
student activity points 
also to have a large num- 
ber of quality points. Of 
course such exceptions— 
as the student with 15 
student activity - points 
and 0 quality points, two 
students with 10 student 
activity points and 3 and 
7 quality points respect- 
ively—are evident. Next 
year when the system be- 
comes regulative instead 
of suggestive, limitations 
should be imposed here. 


The table indicates in 
the main, though, an in- 
crease of quality points 
with student activity 
points. This is as_ it 
should be but perhaps is 
contradictory to general 
belief. Many times the 
opinion is that those 
with a greater number 
of quality points do not 
participate, except in a 
limited manner, in extra- 
curricular activities. 


Table IV more than 
any of the others gives a 
clear picture as to the 
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TABLE II 


Showing the Number of Student Activity 
Points bharned by the Students together 
with Officer and Committee Positions held 

during Fall Semester, 1943-44 


Offices or Committees 


Student 
Activity Sec. 


Foints 


Totals 


President/V. Presiden 





or freas 








FABLE III 


Showing a Comparison of Student Activity 
Points and Quality Points karned by Pfeiffer 
Junior College Students during the Fall Semester, 1943-44 
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operation of the student 
activity point system. 
An average grade for 
each student was de- 
termined for the fall se- 
mester. This table shows 
the relationship between 
the grades and student 
activity points earned by 
the different students. 


All students as_ to 
maximum number of 
student activity points 


are within the _ limita- 
tions of the point system 
with the exception of six 
sophomores and eleven 
freshmen.” These _ in- 
dividual cases have been 
studied to determine the 
correctness of the upper 
limitations of the point 
system. As _ practically 
all of these students 
above the maximum re- 
quirements would bene- 
fit by these restrictions, 
the writer believes the 
point system is of real value in this respect 
as it now stands. 


As a large number fail to earn the mini- 
mum of 2 points, encouragement should be 
given to these students to participate in 
the extracurricular program. 

As a whole, the point system has been 
fairly successful in its present form. It 
is felt that it will prove of greater value 


Totals | 3/10/16 


29 





——- = = Sophomore Limitation 
—-—- Freshman Limitation 


TABLE IV 


Showing a Kelationship between Urades and 
Student Activity Foints tarned by Pfeiffer 
Students for Fall Semester, 1943-44 


sl} 1} 1) 2 


7115] S| 3] 4;11) 3] 5) 3] OF LE LPTO] OF 1 


STUDENT ACTIVITY POINTS 


e@ Sophomore 
we? reshman 


when its provisions will become require- 
ments. 

Further study is being made by the 
committee during the summer for consid- 
eration of changes which will be beneficial 
in the operation of the point system in the 
future. 


iFreshmen indicated by a check mark. Sophomores 


indicated by a dot. 





Suggestions for Elementary School Assemblies 


Mary HELENE ELMorE 
West’s Mill, North Carolina 


Types of Programs: 


Activities Inspirational 
Boosting Recreational 
Campaign Special Days 
Class Work Music 


Community Interest Welfare 
Current Interest First Aid 


Health Composers 

Devices for Presentation: 

Talk The Family Circle 
Conversation Unpacking a Trunk 
Interview Master of Cere- 


Story Telling monies 


Auction Sale 
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Pantomine 
Story Dramatization 
Recitation and read- 


The King Holds 
Court 
Father Time 


ing Crystal Gazing 
Debate Living Pictures 
Explanation Family Album 
Exhibition Slides 
Demonstration Motion Pictures 
Competition Mock Motion Pic- 
Dramatization tures 
Theatrical Tryout Smellies 
Mock Classics Tableaux 
Presentation Shadowgraphy 
Installation Radio 
Class in Session Faculty 


Outside Talenm 


Convention 
Banquet 
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Why No Student Activities Budget? 


money handled through student fund 

accounts runs into the tens of thou- 
sands of dollars annually. Many financial 
safeguards have been brought into use to 
care for such funds properly. One of the 
more modern means of financial control 
adopted in recent years has been the 
budget. 

The budget, very simply defined, is a 
plan for the future, which involves the 
getting of money and the spending of 
money. By using an activities budget, 
students learn to estimate their income, 
make plans as to how they will earn this 
money, and then to plan their expendi- 
tures according to the expected income. 
Once the probable income has been de- 
termined, appropriations are usually set 
up for the various classes of student ac- 
tivity expenses. Students are then dis- 
ciplined by seeing to it that actual dis- 
bursements of cash do not run over the 
pre-determined appropriation for a par- 
ticular item of expense. 


BUDGETS ARE Not USED 


In a recent nation-wide study of student 
finances made by the writer, inquiry was 
made as to whether a student funds or ac- 
tivities budget was used. The great ma- 
jority of the schools and school systems 
reported that no such budget was em- 
ployed. The fact that a budget is not a 
part of the financial administration of the 
extracurricular activities program _in- 
dicates that an important element has 
been omitted from this particular learning 
situation. 

Many poor excuses are given for not 
using a budget. Some school people feel 
that they do not have the time or that the 
budget is too complicated an affair. Others 
say they do not need a budget, and thus 


g IS not generally known that the 


fail to achieve the educational values 
which result from the use of one. 
Some schools feel that they have a 


budget by saying that the budget appro- 
priation is the amount to the credit of 
each student activity in the ledger. This 
is looking at the budget in the very nar- 
rowest sense of the word. Such an as- 
sumption considers only the expenditure 
phase of budgeting and not the income 
side of the picture. Full educational ob- 
jectives cannot be obtained if the broader 
concept of the budget is not made a part 
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of the teaching program. Much of the ed- 
ucational value derived by students comes 
from planning the estimates of income, or 
what they can earn. With respect to the 
budget, it may safely be said that edu- 
cational benefits originate primarily- 
through the expression of student inter- 
ests in the income-producing activities of 
plays, athletics, yearbook, and other extra- 
curricular activities. The income-plan- 
ning phase of the budget cannot be neg- 
lected; it is just as important as expendi- 
ture-planning. 


BUDGETS A FINANCIAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL PLAN 


Here is a “work and learn” situation 
actually present within the school itself. 
The construction and administration of 
the budget is something in which all mem- 
bers of the school community can partici- 
pate. It allows principals, teachers, spon- 
sors, and students to share reseponsibility. 
It also permits greater student participa- 
tion by offering another phase of student 
activity. While some students participate 
in the management, bookkeeping, account- 
ing, preparation of periodical financial 
statements, and auditing of their student 
fund accounts, additional students can 
help in constructing and administering the 
budget. The actual handling of funds may 
expose some students to undue responsi- 
bility and unnecessary routine. Participa- 
tion in the preparation and operation of a 
student activities budget does not neces- 
sarily involve the handling of cash. 


A student activities budget, therefore, 
is more than a financial plan. It pre- 
sents very definitely a situation in which 
financial and educational considerations 
are closely related. Many schools have 
formal hearings on the student activities 
budget. This is excellent practice. Such 
hearings can be held in preparation for the 
future citizen’s participation as an intelli- 
gent voter in hearings on the budget for 
the school district, city, township, or bor- 
ough. Introduction of students to this 
experience is desirable since it may well 
become a life experience of the future. In 
fact, this is probably where most pupils 
secure their first experiences in public 
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finance. To fail to provide such a desir- 
able educational experience is a funda- 
mental shortcoming in teaching. 

One must not feel that the only purpose 
of a budget is to plan for and control in- 
come and expenditures; or that the budget 
is just a source of information by which 
auditors are able to check the actual re- 
ceipts and disbursements against esti- 
mated income and expenditures. The stu- 
dent activities budget should never stop 
with financial matters alone. There are 
other important ends to be gained. The 
student activities budget can readily be- 
come an important teaching unit in char- 
acter education. 


BUDGETS SHOULD BE USED 


The student funds budget has a very 
narrow application today. It is not suf- 
ficiently all-inclusive. Such very important 
elements as time and interests have not 
been given their proper places. Budget- 
ing in the broadest philosophical sense 
should include the use of money, time, and 
interests in the achieving or realizing of 
the total plan of instruction. It is evi- 
dently presumed that we all know how to 
budget our time and interests. 


Not to use the budget is to neglect a 
decided educational opportunity and ex- 
perience for students, since an extracur- 
ricular activity budget can largely be 
made up and administered by students. 
The extensive use of the budget in public 
finance today is of such importance that 
students should become acquainted with 
this device. The increasing use of house- 
hold or personal budgets ought to be re- 
flected in the training of students. It is 
therefore suggested that greater use be 
made of a simple and flexible type budget 
for the educational opportunities involved 
in its construction and administration. 





Are We Honoring Brain or 


Brawn? 
Mary HorrMan 
Music Teacher 
Richland County Rural Schools 
Mansfield, Ohio 


T IS the business of the school to develop 

well-rounded individuals who have had 
a share in the extracurricular activities 
which are not essential to graduation: 
athletics, music, debate, dramatics. But 
the system of awards practiced by many 
schools would indicate to the casual ob- 
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server that we place our greatest emphasis 
upon athletics. The athlete wears upon 
his sweater the school letter; the student 
who has worked equally hard in music or 
debate often has nothing to show. 

Our Superintendent at Melmore, Ohio, 
Mr. Ernest Hiestand, had felt for some 
time that recognition should be given to 
those who took part in a variety of ac- 
tivities. The matter was discussed in 
teachers’ meetings and was finally pre- 
sented to the students for their sugges- 
tions. The following schedule of credits 
finally evolved: 

Basketball—2 credits per game, must play 

2 quarters 
3aseball—2 credits per game 
Track—5 credits per meet, and points 

made ; 
Volleyball—10 credits per county tourna- 

ment 
2 credits per game—interschool contests 
“Prince of Peace”—5 credits local, 5 coun- 
ty, 10 district, 10 state 
One-Act Play—10 credits triangle (a sub- 
division of county), 5 county, 10 district 

Debate—2 credits per debate 

County Orchestra—5 credits 

County Chorus—5 credits 

Vocal or Instrumental—5 credits local, 5 
county, 5 district 

Solo Contest—10 state, 10 regional 

Scholarship—10 credits school scholarship 
team 
10 credits county scholarship team 
10 credits place in first ten in district 
Honor Roll—2 credits per period, 5 for 
perfect record 
Athletic Manager—10 credits 
Cheerleader—10 credits 
School Newspaper Staff—15 credits maxi- 
mum 

Motion Picture Operator—15 credits max- 
imum 

Librarians—5 credits 

(All subject to approval of teacher in 
charge.) 

The awards were as follows: 
Freshmen—45 credits—numeral 
Sophomore—55 credits—letter 
Junior—65 credits—pin 
Senior—75 credits—chain and guard 

The paragraph following carried cer- 
tain weight in curbing undesirable activi- 
ties: “Any student who is being dis- 
ciplined, who exhibits an improper school 
attitude, or acts in any way to bring some 
discredit to the school shall be ineligible 
for a school award.” 

All awards were presented at the close 
of the year. A student must earn the 
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Freshman award before being eligible for 
later awards. For example, if a student 
accumulated 40 credits in his first two 
years, he received no award. In in his 
Junior year he received 25 more credits, 
making a total of 65, he did not receive the 
Junior pin. Instead, he was given his 
numeral (45 credits) and 20 credits to- 
ward the Sophomore award. 

It was also the purpose to arrange the 
credits so that a student must take part 
in more than one activity in order to win 
the award for the year. If one were ex- 
ceptionally good in a particular activity, 
it sometimes happened that the number of 
credits earned was somewhat out of pro- 
portion, as in the case of the boy who in 
one year amassed 35 points for vocal solo 
by reaching the regional contest. Another 
vear we had an exceptional debate team. 
They debated the schools about us and 
entered all the tournaments within driving 
distance. They reached the end of the 
season with about 50 points to their credit. 

No system of credits will fit equally 
well in two different schools. Ours 
changed somewhat from year to year. Last 
year, for example, there were no district 
or state music contests, and we gave credit 
for membership in the orchestra and glee 
clubs. But after five year: of seeing the 
system in operation, I am firmly convinced 
that it is far superior to the plan which 
honors only the athlete. It gives every 
student an equal chance to try for awards, 
and we found that it increased the number 
of students who interested themselves in 
the various activities. In this way the 
emphasis is placed upon the development 
of a well-rounded personality; and brain 
as well as brawn is given recognition. 





Student Journalism wah the 


Post-War Era 


LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 

Associate Professor in Journalism 
Temple University 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gt UDENT journalism has come of age. 

It was a great asset before World War 
II, and it is an even greater one now. 
When it “re-tools” for the post-war era, it 
will face almost overwhelming oppor- 
tunities. 

What it does now it will continue to 
do — only better. Newspapers, yearbooks, 
magazines, handbooks, and like enter- 
prises will vitalize school life. They will 
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perform a service no other activity dupli- 
cates. 

Nor will that be all. Newspaper study 
in journalism, English, and social science 
classes will train more and more students 
to use intelligently the various mass media 
of communications. Thus, young citizens 
will understand more fully the major 
issues. 

Right now student publications inform, 
influence, and entertain their readers. 
Tney publicize the educational program 
and create good will. They humanize 
and harmonize diverse elements within the 
school community. Thus, they develop 
morale, school spirit, citizenship. 

Student journalism helps the student 
journalist. How? It helps him to (1) 
understand, appreciate, analyze, and eval- 
uate mass media of communication intelli- 
gently; (2) gather, verify, interpret, and 
present significant information objective- 
ly; (3) communicate simply, clearly, and’ 
effectively in oral and written English; 
(4) write imaginatively in so far as in- 
dividual capacities permit; (5) learn 
fundamentals of journalistic technique 
essential to production of good student 
publications; (6) explore vocational op- 
portunities in journalism; (7) develop 
qualities of character and personalities 
desirable in citizens of our American 
democracy. 

Veterans of high school publications 
often excel in university. They make 
good scholastic records. They succeed on 
college newspapers and yearbooks as well 
as in other activities. They make good 
progress because they are usually more 
mature, raticn their time well, give priori- 
ty to essentials rather than non-essentials. 

Then, too. these students have a head 
start in professional journalism. Experi- 


ence in high school journalism — cur- 
ricular and extracurricular — helps them 
to forge ahead in college journalism 


courses. Hence, it frequently is easier for 
them to lay the right foundation for suc- 
cessful careers on newspapers, magazines, 
the radio, and similar fields. 

Because this is true, the better schools 
and departments of journalism are glad 
to co-operate with publication staffs and 
advisers. They are ready to be of help in 
planning post-war policies. Unquestion- 
ably student journalists can be proud of 
their past; and their future holds an even 
greater challenge. 





The major objective of camping is the develop- 
ment of the soul of youth. 
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The All-School Show 


while a heavy undertaking for the 

faculty committee responsible for 
the presentation, has value both to the 
school as a whole and to the individual 
student. 

Here are some short cuts and some time 
and energy savers which naturally evolve 
out of successive years of struggle with 
this type of project. Perhaps some of 
them may be worth passing along. 

General tryouts have proved to be a 
satisfactory starting point. If there is apt 
to be a rather large response, tryouts 
should be divided into two sessions: one 
for vocal and instrumental numbers and 
the other for dances, speech work, or 
“specialties” like juggling, magic, skating, 
roping, whistling, etc. This division makes 
the judging a little easier for the com- 
mittee. A third tryout a few days later 
for those who may have been absent on 
the regular tryout day usually gives 
everyone interested an opportunity to try. 

After tryouts it is time to consider 
themes. It is well to have several tenta- 
tive themes in mind. There are _ three 
questions which greatly influence the final 
selection. First, in this period of critical 
materials, will it be possible to fit the 
theme? Second, is there a good selection 
of music available which can be adapted 
to that subject? Third, does the talent 
which appeared at tryouts seem adequate 
to present the chosen music in a way to do 
justice to the selected theme? If all three 
questions cannot be answered in the af- 
firmative, another theme should be used. 

With the theme selected, posters for ad- 
vertising in neighboring stores, schools, 
and churches can be made, and the con- 
struction and painting crews can get to 
work. A single set will make for smoother 
performances and for less preliminary 
work and expense than several changes 
of scene. Much can be done with lighting, 
and a few numbers can be dressed up with 
the introduction of appropriate and simple 
set pieces. 

It is not essential that the performance 
be built around a central idea, but if the 
show is to be an annual affair, it is 
possible to give the illusion of much 
more varied performances with different 
themes than with a straight, variety show 
set-up. At most, a theme should be loose- 
ly used, not rigidly adhered to. It should 
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be a starting point and a device for tying 
together more or less closely related acts, 
not a plot or story to be brought to a cli- 
max and a logical ending. 

It is well to remember that a large cast 
generally means a large audience of par- 
ents, relatives, and friends. Also, high 
school children frequently need the moral 
support of others on the stage with them 
to do their best. Numbers with chorus 
support or attractive living backgrounds 
are more likely to hold the interest of the 
audience than is a long series of solos, no 
matter how well done they may be. This 
principle applied to the one item of tap 
dancing can, if properly approached, re- 
sult in a good tap line which can do several 
numbers during the evening — a slow 
dance, a soft shoe, and a fast tap or a 
military tap, for example. Of course, it 
takes a little harder work and a little more 
co-operation and intelligence for a girl 
to be able to do well in a tap line than to 
do a tap solo she has learned from her 
dancing teacher, but the line eliminates 
much of the competitive spirit, both in 
costume and in length of solo. The girls 
enjoy working out their own routines and 
are proud of a good ensemble job. 

As casting progresses, there should be 
several accompanists among whom num- 
bers can be divided and assigned for re- 
hearsal. All are not equal in ability, but 
even those who are mediocre can be of 
considerable help up to the last week or 
two of rehearsal. By such a division of 
labor, rehearsals of as many numbers as 
there are pianos and accompanists can go 
on simultaneously, thus shortening the 
necessarily long hours of preparation. 
From five to six weeks between first try- 
outs and final performance is usually 
enough. Interest is not readily sustained 
at the high pitch required for effective 
rehearsals over a longer period, and lag- 
ging, half-hearted work is a great waster 
of time and energy. Breaking rehearsals 
into before and after school periods is 
another way of lightening the strain of 
overlong and tiring work. Rehearsals 
should start on time, be intensive and to 
the point, and never last so long with any 
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one group that the group becomes stale. 

A definite time schedule for each prac- 
tice period will cut down wasted time for 
participants and eliminate unwanted spec- 
tators, as students can prepare lessons, 
attend club meetings, etc., when not actu- 
ally rehearsing in the auditorium. While 
acts are still rough, the piano is enough 
for accompaniment. This gives the school 
orchestra, or the smaller group selected 
from it, opportunity to perfect itself pri- 
vately in the numbers to be used. When 
an act is in fair shape and the orchestra 
ready on that particular number, they 
should be brought together for tempo, en- 
trance and exit music, and any special ef- 
fects. 

When the final arrangement of num- 
bers is made, it is well to open and to close 
the show with two of the strongest num- 
bers which have developed. The audience 
remembers openings and closings very 
well, and will be more charitable toward 
mediocre acts in the middle of a perform- 
ance than in either of these strategic 
places. The humor, always the weakest 
and most difficult part of an amateur 
show, as it can so easily become merely 
crude, should be scattered evenly through 
the evening, and care should be taken that 
all dancing, all singing, or all speaking 
numbers do not become bunched. Often 
it is possible to group numbers into blocks 
of related acts, which helps to keep the 
evening from breaking up into too many 
choppy units. However, this does not 
mean any one number should be over- 
long. When entertainment is on the level 
of finish of that of most teen-age per- 
formers, many quickly-moving acts are 
apt to be much more pleasing than a few 
which may become tiresome. 

Schedules for the boy in charge of the 
switchboard, the one who operates the 
spotlight, and the foreman of the stage 
crew should be accurately prepared by 
the director and carefully gone over with 
these boys far enough ahead of time so 
that the margin for error is reduced. 
These crews should have attended enough 
rehearsals to be quite familiar with lights 
and properties needed. Good lighting and 
quick shifts are never accomplished by 
those unfamiliar with the demands of the 
acts. The same thing is true of call boys. 
Two good call boys can do much toward 
making a performance smooth. 

If proper practice periods and adequate 
preparation have been taken care of, two 
days of full, general rehearsals will get the 
show ready for presentation. If, for 
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example, the performance is to be on a 
Friday night, no rehearsals should be 
planned for that day. The cast will be 
fresher and do better work if that day is 
a restful one. On Wednesday, a full re- 
hearsal should be undertaken, putting the 
whole thing together, in order, for the 
first time. The results are sure to be ter- 
rifying. At this point all the possible 
snags and rough places will show them- 
selves, and it is a good thing to go through 
the whole discouraging thing two full 
times. The wear and tear on Thursday at 
dress rehearsal will be lessened by that 
much. Dress rehearsal should be “dress” 
in every sense of the word, including the 
make-up. Not only does this give the 
make-up crew needed practice, but it al- 
lows each member of the cast to grow 
accustomed to his own appearance and to 
that of his fellow players. 

At the dress rehearsal, the cast may act 
as audience. This serves a double purpose. 
The members get the experience of play- 
ing to the most difficult audience there 
is — friends; the cast gets to see the en- 
tire show twice, complete with lighting, 
scenery and costumes. The latter point 
makes the participants willing to stay in 
their various dressing rooms during the 
actual performance, thus eliminating that 
amateur show trade mark, peeking 
through the curtains from backstage. 

Dressing rooms may be assigned ac- 
cording to distance from stage, number 
and speed of costume changes, availabili- 
ty of rest rooms, mirrors, and costume 
racks, and the necessity for keeping those 
in any one act close enough together for 
a call boy to cover the territory. Some- 
times gymnasiums, if not too far away 
from the stage, make good dressing rooms, 
because they can accommodate so many 
performers. Books, games, and portable 
radios help pass the time in dressing 
rooms, where there is a teacher supervisor 
to help keep down undue noise and excite- 
ment. 

In general, call boys should have the 
first act on stage and two waiting at cur- 
tain time, and from then on, keep two or 
three acts ahead, depending upon how 
long each act is. The advantage of their 
knowing the cast thoroughly will be seen 
during dress rehearsal, when their calls 
must be made in the auditorium instead of 
from the assigned dressing rooms. 

Above all, it should be remembered that 
stage waits and late startings are the ear- 
marks of amateur shows. It is essential 

(Continued on page 31) 
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A War Stamp Program for Assembly 


CHAIRMAN, a chorus of voices, 
Ave: speakers, one record, a loud 

speaker system, a microphone, a 
large American flag, a service flag, and 
a minute man flag are effective collective- 
ly for this production. 


The chairman in our school was the 
president of the Student Council. The 
chorus was built for nice blending of 
voices and a group that had not sung in 
that special group before. Three new 
speakers were trained for the program. 
Part of the effectiveness of the program 
was the appearance of new people. 


The arrangement and the costuming of 
the chorus and speakers is a matter of 
choice. It is effective to have letters read 
through a loud speaker system, the reader 
not visible to the audience. 


THE PROGRAM 


I. The Star Spangled Banner 
The Girls’ Chorus 
The Pledge of Allegiance 
The Student Body 


Il. The Script 


We are asked once more to sell stamps. 
The Treasury Department has ordered 
that we sell to 90 per cent of the students 
in the school. We can then fly the Minute 
Man Flag along with Old Glory. We can 
see that we are part of this war and glory 
in being able to do a bit toward ending it. 

Bos: It seems to me that all we hear of 
is drives. We have had one drive after 
another until we are really sick of hearing 
the word “drive.” 


JIM: To answer your objection to the 
idea of a drive, I have gone to fellows 
actually engaged in combat in tnis war, 
people who know what “drive” really 
means. I refer to 2,500 men and women 
of the Elgin High School who are serving 
in the Armed Forces. From their letters 
and cards I found the answers to the ob- 
jections you have voiced. I would like 
to read part of a letter to you. It is from 
a boy who left a job in Elgin to join the 
Navy. He says this about drives: 

“As for me and my activities. I have 
nothing very unusual to report. I par- 
ticipated in the Tunisian campaign, Sicili- 
an invasion, Salerno invasion, and the 
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Normandy invasion. Now I am in train- 
ing for the Pacific.” 

Bop: I think I get your point. That 
Naval Officer is tired of drives too. But 
he is going ahead, getting ready for work 
in the Pacific. But, really, getting back 
to Elgin, we have a lot to do in home room 
without selling stamps. We are busy. 


Jim: I have another letter here that 
might interest you. It is from a boy who 
played heavyweight football for Elgin just 
ten years ago this fall. He is now an 
artillery officer in Holland. Listen to his 
day: 

“The hours are long. My normal day 
runs from three in the morning until nine 
at night, and if things get really hot it 
continues for the entire twenty-four hours 
of the day. I, for one, think that during 
a war we should extend the day over a 
thirty hour period and then there would be 
time to sleep.” 


Bos: But a lot of people say that the 
war is about over, so what? 

JIM: We sure hope that they are right 
about that. The war news does sound 
better every day. But the boys at the 
front, the ones in action, do not feel that 
the war is over. Here is a letter from a 
boy who was a regular on our 1942 basket- 
ball team. He writes concerning the 
length of the war: 

“By the time you receive this letter I 
will have been out of the States over a 
year. Personally, that is about 11 months 
and 31 days too long to suit me, but I am 
making the best of it, as are all the rest 
of the boys who are over here. To be very 
frank with you, I really don’t expect to 
see the United States again before the 
winter of *46. I know that sounds very 
pessimistic, and I don’t like to think about 
it either, but we have a full winter ahead 
of us here, and then it will most likely be 
China, Burma or India. Somewhere down 
around there, anyway, and I don’t think 
the trip will include the good old U.S.A.” 


Girls’ Chorus Sings — “Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.” 
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Bos: Let us hope that this basketball 
player is wrong; that he is able to return 
to Elgin soon. But selling stamps is such 
a little thing. It couldn’t be important in 
a world-wide war. 

JIM: Little things are sometimes very 
important. You wouldn’t say a stick of 
gum was very important would you? 
Would you write a letter about it? Yet an 
Elgin graduate, very active here in music 
and dramatics, wrote this from his air 
base in England: 

“Thank you for the gum; I appreciate 
it very much. We are ‘any” gum, 
chum’med’ all the time, and it’s hard to 
pass up the kiddies without a stick of 
gum. I don’t think the teachers over here 
appreciate our Yank generosity.” 

Bos: A lot of American kids might be 
glad to have a special source of gum. How- 
ever, let us go back to my original objec- 
tion — these war effort drives. The scrap 
drive, the paper drive, the bond drive, the 
Red Cross drive, the TB drive, the war 
stamp drive — well, it gets pretty mon- 
notonous. 

JIM: Yes, and monotony is always bad. 
Hear what an Elgin High cheer leader of 
some years ago writes from the South 
Pacific: 

“T can’t say that I’ve seen as many 
sights as the boys in Europe, but I have 
seen a few of these islands and will say 
this — no matter which one you land on, 
after you’ve seen one, you’ve seen them all 
because they are all the same. So after 
awhile you become sick of these rocks with 
their palm trees and mud and mosquitoes. 
Not to mention rain, heat and flies. But 
I can’t complain too much because so far 
I’ve fared OK.” 

And monotony in far places leads to 
homesickness. Listen to this from a 
former athlete writing from Germany, 
writing to calm his jitters: 

“Was just looking at a picture of Chi- 
-ago’s skyline at night. You can’t imagine 
how a man can long to see a city, or even 
a patch of ground; any place close to home. 
You can’t realize how far away it seems, 
how far removed, and how faint are your 
hopes of ever seeing it again. That’s be- 
‘ause you think back over each mile, and 
how hard it was to get here. Somehow 
you can’t remember that it won’t be as 
tough going the other way... Bing Crosby 
is probably the American who strikes the 
closest to the hearts of the A.E.F. Last 
night I was blue as the devil. Groped my 
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way to the second floor of an old factory 
to sleep on a bale of old rags. As I was 
pulling off my overshoes in the _ pitch 
darkness, I heard a radio downstairs and 
the Groaner was singing. It was _ too 
appropriate, but it sounded like a hymn, 
and I rolled over and fell asleep with the 
feeling that I’d been home for two min- 
utes.” 

Start record when Bing Crosby is first 
mentioned above — “Let’s Take the Long 
Way Home.” Use Crosby record for about 
ten seconds, fading in and out on public 
address system. 


Girls’ Chorus—‘It’s a Grand Old Flag.” 


Bos: I'll admit our monotony isn’t quite 
like that. But don’t you think that our 
fighters, our 2,500 folks in uniform, know 
that we are really back of them? 

Jim: Yes, I’m sure they know that. An 
Elgin boy writing from Belgium says: 

“People must realize that these armies 
are locked in a death grip; that it must be 
all out now as never before.” 

The Stars and Stripes, the great service 
newspaper, said in a recent editorial: 
“The home folks have given all they’ve 
been asked for. It’s just that they have 
not been asked for enough.” 

We agree with that editorial. We can 
all help. We all will help. We are asking 
for your increased support in our stamp 


sales. We know that you will do your 
part. 
As we listened to these letters which 


have come back from Elgin High School 
boys who are fighting on battle fronts 
in many parts of the world, we are 
made just a little more conscious of the 
price that they are paying in this war. It 
makes us realize the little we can give in 
comparison with the sacrifices they make. 
These letters remind us that the boys ex- 
pect us to help the war effort. They expect 
us to purchase War Stamps and War 
Bonds. How can we best help the 2,500 
Elgin boys who are out on the firing line 
today win the final victory? How can we 
have the privilege of flying this Minute 
Man Flag? (Here show the flag.) We 
can help by buying War Stamps — all of 
us buying War Stamps. Let’s take a look 
at the forty-nine gold stars on our service 
flag and then ask ourselves this question: 
“Will this be too much to expect of me in 
return for what these boys have given?” 
It’s a flag to be proud of to fly with the 
Grand Old Flag. Let’s rise as the girls’ 
chorus close with “It’s a Grand Old Flag.” 
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A Day Camp 


as Part of the City Recreation Program 


parcels of resort property in the lake 

section of southwestern Michigan was 
purchased by the Fitch Foundation, a non- 
profit endowed corporation concerned 
with the welfare of the boys and girls of 
the Dowagiac area. The purchase was 
made by the Foundation to insure the re- 
tention for the community of a play area 
in a section fast becoming commercialized. 
Mr. E. Root Fitch for many years has sub- 
stantially supported many youth projects 
in Dowagiac. The Foundation was estab- 
lisned to co-ordinate and direct the prog- 
ress of the youth program. 

The camp site is a 70-acre tract on the 
shores of Cable Lake in Cass County. The 
property was once the summer camp of 
the Pottawatomie Indians, some ten miles 
distant from Dowagiac. One grove has 
been a family picnic spot, and the lake has 
been a favorite fishing and swimming 
place for this rural section for over fifty 
years. Fifty acres of fertile farm land 
adjoin the wooded shore line. 


| N THE winter of 1940, one of the large 


SCHOOLS ASKED TO PLAN PROGRAM 


The Foundation turned to the Com- 
munity Council for plans in developing 
the land for its maximum use for the peo- 
ple of the Dowagiac area. After consider- 
able discussion, the Council felt that the 
Board of Education should assume re- 
sponsibility for the development of the 
land. The Fitch Foundation then made 
the proposition that if the schools would 
take over the program the needed funds 
would be made available. 

The Dowagiac Public Schools have rec- 
ognized for some time their obligation as 
a social organization, to meet the leisure 
time needs of the community. It is self- 
evident in this small industrial community 
of 5,000 that there is no health or recrea- 
tion agency, except the schools, able to 
work efficiently. The school personnel 
was anxious to contribute to the welfare 
of children beyond the traditional limits 
of the classrooms. 

As important as it is during the school 
year, the summer leisure-time problem is 
multiplied many fold. Parents are faced 
with situations that they are totally inade- 
quate to meet. 

Additional demands on the home be- 
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cause of the war have accentuated the 
need for programs providing juvenile 
members with experiences extending be- 
yond the school. The Board of Education 
in Dowagiac has felt that meeting these 
personalized needs has been paramount in 
building confidence and lasting goodwill 
among school patrons. The young mother 
who can leave her child in a neighborhood 
play area for a safe, busy, and profitable 
day is very apt to be a school booster. Par- 
ents, presented with safeguards from all 
the hazards that attend swimming, hiking, 
and like sports that young children seek 
in the summer, will generally render 
strong support. 

A third summer service that has re- 
sulted in increased support in Dowagiac 
has been the continuation of phases of the 
program of instruction in the arts. Jun- 
ior band members meet every morning, 
with rehearsals twice weekly. The high 
school band, augmented with parents and 
graduates, presents concerts weekly. As 
concrete evidence of satisfaction in this 
area for the last three years, citizens have 
asked a sizeable appropriation at the 
spring election for the high school band. 


LAKE PROGRAM AN EXTENSION 
OF SCHOOL PROGRAM 


With an already functioning summer 
program as a basis, the school accepted the 
job of developing the lake property, with 
the idea that it would be an extension of 
the summer playgrounds. Services of the 
Kellogg Foundation staff were made 
available for consultation, and finally it 
was decided to shape the program toward 
a day camp, transporting children back 
and forth in the school buses. Maximum 
use was certain, as the property was thus 
available to adults and family groups eve- 
nings and week ends. After a year’s trial, 
the Foundation has heartily endorsed the 
program by making more funds available. 
Several acres have been put under cultiva- 
tion as a large school garden under the 
direction of the Smith Hughes agriculture 
teachers and the FFA Club. 
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Farm work experience for children at- 

tending camp is another outcome. 
TRANSPORTATION 

In order to make the camp program an 
integral part of the summer recreation 
program, children are picked up at three 
school playgrounds by a school bus. Par- 
ent-consent blanks are given to the chil- 
dren at the play centers. Every attempt 
is made to keep the neighborhood play- 
grounds as the centers of organization and 
administration of the camp program. 


LEADERSHIP AND SUPERVISION 


Paid personnel selected from school 
staff, with older boys and girls who vol- 
unteer as helpers, are directly in charge 
of the camp program. 


PROGRAM 


Upon arriving at camp, the youngsters 
are taken on a short get-acquainted hike 
which serves to teach the campers the 
limits of the camp, location of toilets, 
piers, drinking fountains, etc. Informal 
games usually follow the hike, and then, 
after a rest period, a morning swimming 
period for both boys and girls follows. A 
craft period precedes the afternoon swim- 
ming. Handicraft classes make use of 
natural materials such as acorns, leaves 
and stones, as well as leather, metal and 
wood. One rest hour after lunch is com- 
pulsory, and children lie down under the 
trees on blankets while a counselor reads 
or tells stories. After rest hour, alternat- 
ing with craft work, special events are 
held, such as treasure hunts, stunts, and 
group activities. The afternoon swim 
marks the close of the day, and the boys 
and girls are taken in the bus to the play- 
ground. Sometime during each day all 
children are given jobs about the camp, 
either in policing grounds or working in 
the garden. 


ORGANIZATION OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


During the first year (1941), in order 
that all youngsters might have a chance 
to attend, the week was divided so the first 
and second graders attended on Mondays, 
third and fourth on Tuesdays, fifth and 
sixth on Wednesdays, and seventh and 
eighth on Thursdays. The camp is re- 
served on Fridays for the use of groups 
such as Boy Scout Clubs. With the addi- 
tion of facilities, children have been given 
two days per week instead of one. Per- 
sonnel and equipment were added so the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th graders attend Mon- 
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day and Thursday. The division by grades 
proved highly satisfactory. During the 
summer, all children were allowed to at- 
tend any day they wished. Working under 
the direction of the camp director, the 
routine is planned to supplement the daily 
experiences of children on the playgrounds 
in town. Some of the personnel work 
interchangeably at the camp and on the 
playgrounds. Salaries are met jointly by 
the Board of Education and the Founda- 
tion. One school nurse and the Home Ec- 
onomics teachers give needed supervision 
to their special services. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


In the matters of health and safety, the 
camp conforms to all state and county 
requirements. A pressure water system 
has been installed for the kitchen, toilets, 


drinking fountains, and caretaker’s cot- . 


tage and for fire prevention. An electric 
refrigerator in the kitchen insures preser- 
vation of foods. Toilets and kitchen were 
constructed by carpenters from Dowagiac 
without compensation. Modern plumbing 
has been installed, with septic tanks and 
cesspools. Local medical men have co- 
operated in the matter of physical exam- 
inations. First-aid equipment, waterfront 
safety devices, lifeguards, and general 
health and safety rules have been made 
use of throughout. 


ONE NOON LUNCH 


Equipment from the school cafeteria is 
moved to the camp kitchen as soon as 
school is out. Three cooks, who prepare 
the school lunch during the year, are re- 
tained all summer as camp cooks. The 
menus are prepared by the school Home 
Economics Department, and the food is 
served to the children sitting at outdoor 
tables, where general cafeteria rules are 
followed. In many cases these arrange- 
ments released older brothers and sisters 
as well as mothers for war work. Aver- 
age camp attendance for the summer of 
1944 was 115. 


Every effort is made to give each 
youngster some real meaningful work to 
do as a contribution to the group effort. 
Some work in the garden; others police 
the grounds; older boys are asked to help 
in construction work or in cleaning the 
beach. All the work is done under the 
supervision of leaders and has been an 
important part of the daily routine. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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High School Radio 


ITH high schools having manual 
WY iraining, machine shop, cooking 

ind sewing, and commercial classes, 
all with full equipment, and yet with 
everyone having the radio actually think 
for him and form his opinions as to world- 
ly affairs, the schools have not as yet 
taken a strong enough interest in radio 
work. The field is tremendous from every 
angle, that is: broadcasting, writing, en- 
gineering, entertaining, public relations 
work, and communications. Radio sup- 
ports, and is supported by, the commercial 
world, and yet, many high schools with a 
local station in town ignore it. 


RADIO WORKSHOP IS THE SOLUTION 


Every high school, even though it does 
not have a local radio station, should have 
a radio workshop, even if only in the form 
of a hobby club. Radio, a new art which, 
using only one sense — hearing — in- 
structs and entertains an unseen audience, 
could be simulated in part of the gym or 
other convenient spot. 


ENGINEERING STAFF 


The boys, with instructor from classes 
in electricity, machine shop, etc., can build 
a public address system if the school does 
not have one. 


Most youngsters are thrilled to wear 
ear-phones, dial the knobs, clear the wires, 
make connections, learn about feedback 
noises, run off records, etc. 

GUEST SPEAKERS 

This group can have guest speakers, 
possibly radio repair men known locally 
or radio station engineers who would 
gladly enlighten the members on the 
mechanics of radio. From the “hams”, 
amateur radio operators, they may hear 
thrilling incidents about those winning 
the William S. Paley Amateur Radio 
Awards — given for exceptional or heroic 
work done by amateur operators — thus 
further inspiring high school students. 

Television, definitely a coming field, 
can be brought into this group. There are 
various magazines covering this particular 
phase of coming radio which should be 
covered by youth now in high school. Sta- 
tions now operating television programs 
would no doubt be more than willing to 
co-operate and correspond with such high 
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school groups. This would be an exciting 
and thrilling adventure for youngsters on 
the threshold of the commercial world, 
and especially those in small cities or 
towns, far from radio centers. 


HISTORY OF RADIO 


So little is known by the average radio 
listener as to when; how, and why radio 
happened. Study of this subject would 
bring it home to parents and other adults. 
For instance, the Radio Work Shop could 
cover such items as: in 1920, the trans- 
mission of the press bulletins on the Hard- 
ing-Cox election over Station KDKA, 
Pittsburgh; the first college football game 
broadcast at College Station, Texas; or the 
first commercial, in 1922, from Station 
WEAF, New York City, of the Queens- 
boro Realty Company; the beginning of 
the network link in 1923; and demonstra- 
tion of television in color in New York 
City in 1929. Brief information of this 
sort can be found in the “World Almanac.” 
It should be followed by intensive study. 


RADIO TECHNIQUE 

Experience is the best teacher as far as 
radio technique is concerned, but there 
must be a mike, a studio audience, and 
other equipment for practice. All that is 
up to the radio workshop. 

One of the best methods is for each stu- 
dent to be able to hear and criticize his 
own work, by means of recordings of his 
voice. Paper records can be used, size 
6% inch, which can be played over and 
over again. Every tiny “fluff” or mistake, 
every harsh sound, or high pitch is reg- 
istered on it. These records are now be- 
ing made by the Red Cross or U.S.O. for 
soldiers at Service Centers and sent home 
to friends and family. 

A machine for making these records 
also often includes a phonograph for play- 
ing them back. Even a public address 
system or loud speaker, besides a regular 
radio, is a good all-round machine which 
the Workshop can buy. I have one of 
these and have much amusement as well 
as radio experience from it, from the 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Assembly Programs for October 


In the first article in this series, published in 
the May number of School Activities, a tentative 
schedule of assembly programs for the 1945-46 
school year was presented. In order to make 
it easier for schools to unify their programs for 
the entire year around a central idea, “Planning 
for Participation in Tomorrow’s World” was 
proposed as a general theme. 

Comments received both on the suggested 
theme and on the tentative schedule of programs 
for October were generally favorable, and no 
changes have been made. It is the purpose of 
this article to offer suggestions and present 
information which those in charge of developing 
assembly programs for October might find help- 
ful. An attempt has been made to gather ideas 
which can be adapted to conditions in a variety 
of schools, or ideas which will prove suggestive 
to those in charge of preparing programs. 


FIRST WEEK 
OcTOBER 1-5 


School Affairs Program Sponsored by the 
Assembly Committee and the Student Council 

The purpose of this program is to give students 
a better insight into school affairs and problems, 
to focus attention on goals for the year, and to 
bring about better co-operation between the 
student body and administration. The program 
must be planned in the light of the situation 
which prevails in a particular school, and no 
one program scheme will meet the needs of all 
schools. 

The following, which is an adaptation of an 
assembly on student affairs presented by North 
High School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, might prove 
helpful or suggestive to schools in planning a 
program of this kind: 

The assembly was sponsored by the student 
council, whose president presided at the pro- 
gram. 

The program opened with selections played 
by the school band and singing of school songs 
by the student body. 

Twelve minutes were taken up with demon- 
strations of typical scenes of students at work, 
such as: boys making various articles in the 
school shop; students buying bonds at the booth; 
the health guidance clinic at work; showing of 
students furnishing a special room for seniors 
and council members. 

The principal made an introductory talk ex- 
plaining the purpose of the assembly and the 
part played by students in administering the 
affairs of the school. 

A special panel of students discussed the 
topic, “What the school should accomplish this 
year.” Each member of the panel presented an 
important goal and discussed what was necessary 
for reaching it. An open discussion followed, in 
which students asked numerous questions and 
made various suggestions. 
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Next a teacher gave a brief summary of the 
discussion — points made, ideas suggested, and 
steps necessary for action. 


Representatives from different departments 
and activity groups described the work of their 
groups. 

Following this the principal and president of 
the student council made known to the student 
body the personnel of important committees and 
officers of student groups who would have 
charge of various school affairs. 

The program closed with the Pledge of 
Allegiance and the singing of “America.” 


SECOND WEEK 
OCTOBER 8-12 


Program in Observance of 
Columbus Day, October 12 
Sponsored by the History Department 


Special days are often given too much empha- 
sis in assemblies of many schools, but Columbus 
Day is a particularly appropriate one to observe. 
It lends itself admirably to the dramatization 
of historical events connected with the life of 
Columbus, and gives pupils an opportunity to 
write and present original playlets, pageants, 
= pantomimes depicting various phases of his 
life. 


Following are some suggestions, topics, selec- 
tions, and poems which furnish ideas and ma- 
terials easily adapted for an assembly program: 

Talk—““Why We Observe October 12 as Co- 
lumbus Day.” 


Recitation—“Christopher Columbus.” 

Talks—‘Why Men Seek the Unknown.” (Such 
men as Magellan, Captain Cook, Cortez, Peary, 
Amundsen, and Byrd may be used as illustra- 
tions.) 

Original Playlet—Written by History Class 
and based on some phase of Columbus’ life. 


Poem—‘‘Sail On! Sail On!” by Miller. 
Sketch—“Columbus at the Court of Spain.” 


Reading of articles written in modern news- 
paper style giving accounts of events connected 
with the discovery of America by Columbus. 

Dramatization of important events in the life 
of Columbus: Columbus as a Boy; Columbus 
before King John; Columbus at the Court of 
Spain; Columbus on his First Voyage; Landing at 
San Salvador; The Return to Spain. 

Appropriate musical selections for the program 
may be chosen from the following: “O Sole Mio”, 
“Santa Lucia”, Italian Folk Songs, “La Paloma”, 
“America, the Beautiful”’ “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean”, “America.” 
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THIRD WEEK 
OcTOBER 15-19 


Program on the Use of the School Library 
Sponsored by the Librarian or a Teacher of 
English and the Library Club 


Activity Book, No. 2 — Library Projects for 
Children and Young People, by Lucile F. Fargo, 
a recent publication of the American Library 
Association, Chicago, contains a wealth of ideas 
for activities connected with the school library. 
Its suggestions for assembly and auditorium 
activities related to the school library are es- 
pecially good. The following are adapted from 
this book and would prove practical for this 
assembly program: 

A script written and presented by students 
depicting ‘‘A Typical Day in the School Li- 
brary.” Students will be surprised as to what 
actually goes on in the library on a typical day. 

Interviews formally conducted before the 
assembly. An example is for the author of some 
book such as ‘Mrs. Miniver” to be interviewed 
fictitiously. Two students, both of whom have 
read the book, take the leads. While one acts 
as interlocutor, the other impersonates the 
author, answering such questions about her life 
and work as may be of interest. 

“Knowing America Through Books” is a slogan 
possible of development through various assem- 
bly projects. One plan is a series of programs 
each of which deais with one particular region 
or phase of American life, e.g., “The Rocky 
Mountains,” and “Farming in America.” Stu- 
dents review books, taking pains to select those 
dealing with the subject in hand. 

“A Book Convention” is a discussion device 
bringing together as delegates students who have 
read books about various countries. Each dele- 
gate reports on his particular country — its 
manners, customs, resources, government, con- 
tributions to culture, and relations with the 
United States. Discussions follow the reports. 

Demonstrations showing good reading positions 
and posture might be given. This may be fol- 
lowed by discussions on good and bad reading 
habits, problems of lighting, and the fitting up 
of home reading corners. 

Quiz Kids Programs have been used success- 
fully as the basis of assemblies dealing with the 
school library. One described in detail by Edna 
E. Bayer in the Wilson Library Bulletin 17:124- 
26, October, 1942, was a highly co-operative 
affair. Questions were submitted by English 
students and by teachers and were selected by 
the director of dramatics. Musical selections 
were supervised by the music department; signs 
were made in the commercial art department, 
and microphones were arranged by the electric 
shop. Members of the faculty were announcers 
and judges. Two groups of pupils participated: 
a junior and a senior group. The first group of 
questions was for the juniors, who had first 
chance to answer. If they failed, the seniors 
took a hand. To give variety, some questions 
were based upon songs sung by pupils brought 
to the stage for that purpose, or upon skits or 
characterizations. 
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Reflectoscope or lantern talks may be given 
in which the pictures shown are from books. 
Interest may thus be aroused in book illustra- 
tions or in the books themselves — especially 
if pupils select the pictures or give the talks, 
or do both. 


FOURTH WEEK 
OCTOBER 22-26 


Music Assembly Program 
Sponsored by the Music Department 


The resources of the school and emphasis 
placed upon music instruction will naturally 
determine the nature of this program. It may 
follow the usual procedure of presenting selec- 
tions which classes and musical groups have 
learned, or it may be planned to have a variety 
of features. 

To provide a variation from the usual music 
program presented in assembly, a music quiz 
prepared by pupils may be made the basis of an 
interesting program. An “America Sings” pro- 
gram, showing the historical development of 
music in America, has possibilities. This might 
begn with music of the Indians, portray Negro 
sprituals, cowboy songs, American folk songs, 
down to the present patriotic and service songs. 

A puppet play with musical characters, 
musical interludes, or other musical aspects has 
been found successful, especially with younger 
studants. Music combined with folk dances 
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may be used for a very interesting program. A 
significant program could be built around the 
vocational aspects of music, even though few 
pupils expect to become professional musicians. 


John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
presented a music assembly program honoring 
the memory of Stephen C. Foster who wrote 
more American folk songs than has any other 
composer. The text of this program is sum- 
marized in the following: 

1. “The Tioga Waltz”—Flute Ensemble (Trans- 

cription by Advanced Music Class). 

2. “Open Thy Lattice, Love’—Solo (Tenor). 
3. Second Choral Club: “Old Folks at Home”, 

“My Old Kentucky Home”, and “Come 
Where My Love Lies Dreaming.” 

4. “Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair’—Solo 
(Soprano). 

Boys’ Quartet—“Massa’s in de Cold Ground” 
“Old Black Joe’”—Solo (Contralto). 

“Old Uncle Ned”—Solo (Bass). 

Girls’ Double Trio—‘Gentle Annie.” 
“Hard Times Come Again No More”—Solo 
(Baritone). 

10. “Beautiful Dreamer’—Solo (Soprano). 
11. Concert Band—“Stephen Foster Melodies.” 

Before each of the numbers was presented, 
a reader gave a brief history of the song or its 
significance. 
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FIFTH WEEK 
OcTOBER 29-NOVEMBER 2 
Safety and Fire Prevention Program 
Sponsored by Science Department with 
Co-operation of Local Officials 


This program may be motivated by two weeks 
generally observed during October; namely Fire 
Prevention and Junior Red Cross weeks. Addi- 
tional material for use in planning assemblies 
on fire prevention and other aspects of safety 
may be secured from the Junior Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C.; the National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Illinois; and the National Board of 
Underwriters, or National Fire Protective Asso- 
ciation, New York, New York. 

Use of visual aids such as slide films or movies 
would be very appropriate on this program. Also 
fire drills might be conducted before or during 
the program. The following outline may be use- 
ful in planning the program. 

Chairman—President of the Student Council. 

Group Singing—Led by the Music Instructor, 

Remarks, “The Responsibility of Youth for 
Safety”—Principal. 

Talk, “The Community Safety Program’”— 
Local Official. 

Talk, “Safety During Hallowe’en Celebra- 
tions”—Student. 

Showing of Slide Film or Movie (The National 
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Safety Council has compiled a list of films on 
safety). 

Playlet Dealing with Safety—Dramatics Club. 

Demonstration of Proper Street Habits—A 
special group of students may be picked for this 
demonstration. 

Showing of graphic charts giving points of 
danger about town or school, causes of accidents, 
driving regulations, causes of fires, and other 
information connected with safety. 

The program may be concluded with a fire 
drill. 


KINDS OF ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


Repeated requests have been made for a 
comprehensive list of titles or themes which 
have been featured in assembly programs of a 
large number of schools. Probably the programs 
presented most frequently deal with special days 
or events, but the range and variety of other 
types of programs are almost endless. The list 
which follows has been selected at random, but 
it should be suggestive to those who wish to 
secure more variety in their schedules. Pro- 
grams given in observance of some special holi- 
day or historical event have, for the most part, 
been eliminated. No attempt has been made 
to classify the programs or to arrange them in 
order of frequency. In most cases the title of 
the program is taken from the topic around 
which it is developed, as may be seen from the 
list which follows: 

. United Nations 
. Induction of officers 
. Welcome to high school 
. Orientation program for freshmen 
. Getting out the school paper 
. Program to introduce school to eighth 
graders 

7. Pep and rally programs 

8. Physical fitness program 

9. Debate between literary clubs 
10. Music program 
11. Latin club assembly 
12. Amateur radio program 
13. Better work habits 
14. War savings program 
15. Faculty demonstrations 
16. Program on manners 
17. Fashion show 
18. Program to acquaint students with military 

services 

19. Popular dance band 
20. Lectures by civic leaders 
21. Student talent show 
22. Presentation of candidates in school election 
23. Community sing program 
24. Panel discussions 
25. Forum on school affairs 
26. American folklore 
27. Town Hall Meeting 
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' 28. Choral reading dramas 


29. National Honor Society 

30. Quiz programs 

31. Spelling bees 

32. Best informed student contest 

33. Educational films 

34. Lowering the voting age to eighteen years 
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. Friendship 

. Health 

. Aviation 

. Extracurricular activities 

. Truth or consequence 

. Seeing the world through books 
. Schools at war 

. One-act play contest 

. The Constitution 

. Study hall program 

. Mock graduation exercise 

. Classroom procedure of 1964 as compared 


to present 


. Scientific experiments 

. F.B.I. assembly 

. Cheer-leading competition 

. Winning the war through mathematics 
. Science in a democracy 

. The grads speak 

. Americanism 

. Drill on Parliamentary Law 

. Origin of American democracy 

. Safety in the woods 

. Bookland pageant 

. Answer me this 

. Commercial department demonstrations 
. Faith in democracy 

. Presidential inauguration program 

. “The Melting Pot” 

. The six best sellers 

. Domestic arts program 

. An assembly for school printers 

. Clothing and health 

















ATTRACTIVE ABOUT NEW THINGS 
Here is a list of bright new Eldridge titles 
which you will find up-to-date and usable. 
HOME TOWN TONIGHT, a pep program in 
sixteen spasms. Can be used as one full- 
length program, or as a set of introduc- 
pg for a series of pep meetings. 
ets. 


SOCIAL HELPS FOR CHURCH WORKERS, 
a new collection of games, plays. reci- 
tations. stunts, etc., for church and Sun- 
day School groups. Price 75 cts. 

A Gold Mine for Boy’s Groups 

BOYS WILL BE BOYS, a very unusual col- 
lection of easy pantomimes and entertain- 
ments for boys written by Alexander 
Key. Price 75 cts. 

New Christie Operetta 

HEIGH-HO-HOLLY. It will be welcomed by 
those who have given “She Didn’t Be- 
lieve’, “The Toys That Had to Wait”, 
and her other delightful Christmas oper- 
ettas. 5 copies renuired. Send for ap- 
proval copy. Price 75 cts. 


Two New Ones for Women 


FLO JOINS THE PTA, for 6 women and 5 
children. One-act play. plays about 20 
minutes. Flo had a hard time keeping 
out of the PTA, but she just couldn’t 
resist when all the advantages were 
shown and she was invited to broadcast 
in the PTA Chorus. 5 copies required. 
Price 35 cts. 


SHORT COMEDIES FOR GIRLS AND WOM- 
EN. by Anna Lenington Heath. A group 
of five unusual plays which reauire no 
special set or costumes. Full of clever 
lines and good situations. Price 60 cts. 


Get Big Free Catalog from 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin Ohio, also Denver 2, Colo., Dept. S 


Price 


THERE IS ALWAYS SOMETHING 
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105. 
. Developmental reading 

. Education for victory 

. Our heritage of music 

. Recordings of popular songs 
. Homecoming assembly 

111. 
112. 
113. 
114, 
115. 
116. 
it. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 
132. 


. A peace pageant 

. Life of Pasteur 

. Selling English to the student body 

. Propaganda 

. Language assembly 

. International understanding and co-opera- 


tion 


. Demonstrations from chemistry class 
. Optical illusion program 
. Our country 


How we can serve our country 


. Dedication of service flag 

. Animal show 

. Contests of speech class 

. Victory Corps program 

. Messages from servicemen 

. Quill and Scroll program 

. The Four Freedoms 

. Hobby show program 

. Program on modern poets 

. Community appreciation 

. Know-your-school 

. Original poems of students 

. American Ideals for which we fight 
. I am an American 

. First Aid demonstration 

. Twirling 

. Physical education demonstration 
. Interviews with celebrities 

. Award assemblies 

. Open house assembly 

. Vocations 

. Unity on the home front 

. Racial harmony 

. Illustrated travel lectures 

. Good neighbor program 

. Hi-Y assembly 

. Program on being a leader 

. Dramatization of “A Man Without a Coun- 


try” 
Citizenship awards 


Stunts by tumblers club 

Football victory celebration 
Advertising of operetta 

Cadet program 

Advertising yearbook 

Nature club program 

Using the telephone 

The English Coffee House 

What America means to me 

Use of leisure time 

Sportsmanship 

Group living in a democracy 

Talks by ofiicers of the armed forces 
School follies 

Clothes make the man 

Wild animal life 

Dance program featuring folk dances 
Satire on schools of yesterday 
Program based on the American Credo 
Pantomimes depicting school iife 
Dramatization of current song hits 


V-E Day assembly celebration 
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133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
187; 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
. Lessons we have learned from the war 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
. Youth and the present crisis 
148. 
149. 
150. 


Brotherhood program 
True-false contest 
Extemporaneous program 
Ideals of Thomas Jefferson 
History of the high school 
Learning the ways of democracy 
The challenge to youth today 
Latin America 

Walt Whitman, poet of democracy 


College entrance requisites 
A cappella choir 
Department of health talks 
People you know 


San Francisco World Security Conference 
Passing of a great President 
Victory book campaign —- 








CAPS ond GOWNS 


For Graduation. Special 
money-saving plan. Write 
for full details and return- 
able sample. No expense or 
obligation. Also Choir and 
Choral Apparel. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1025 S. 4th St., 
Greenville, Illinois 


























SCHOOL SPECIALTY SERVICE 


Everything for your manual training depart- 
ment — entertainment — carnivals — sports 
and extracurricular activities as soon as the 
war is over. 


In the meantime write us concerning your 
needs. We will ship if your items listed 
are available at this time. 
Here is a list of availables: 
HOBBYCRAFT 
Model kits — airplanes — railroad supplies 
ship models — Navy boats (all makes avail- 
able) 
SPORTS 
«(Searce. Write us anyway) 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Skill games 
Bingo prizes 
Ouiga boards 
Dart boards 
Caroms, etc. — all available 
CARNIVAL 
Confetti — serpentine — noise makers — 
(wand — bubble compound) 
Store — grab bag — fish pond supplies 
(all available) 
CANTEEN 
Merchandise — Toys — Games — Literature 


Drinks in powder form only (available) 
Prevailing discounts 
Superintendents O.K. 


Hand tools (a few) 
Machine tools 


SCHOOL SPECIALTY SERVICE 


t 


(GIBSON'S) 


Paraphernalia 


on School Board or 


MANUAL TRAINING 


(some; write us. concerning 


your need) 
Address all communications to 


1413-1415 W. 15th 
Topeka, Se ey 
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News Notes and Comments 





Education Week in 1945 


“Education to Promote the General Welfare,” 
will be the theme of the 1945 American Educa- 
tion Week to be observed during the week begin- 
ning November 11. 


Each day, under the scheduled plan, has a sub- 
sidiary theme. Sunday’s theme is “Emphasizing 
Spiritual Values”, Monday’s “Finishing the War”, 
Tuesday’s “Securing the Peace”, Wednesday’s 
“Improving Economic Well-being”, Thursday’s 
“Strengthening Home Life”, Friday’s “Develop- 
ing Good Citizens”, and Saturday’s “Building 
Sound Health.” 





Report of a War Stamp and Bond Club 


Central High School, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
began its third year of activity on September 26 
of last year and ended it on May 15 of this year. 
Results were a total investment of $20,988.60. 
“Sacrifice Day” and “Pledge Day” were devices 
employed to help in reaching this figure. 


On the 1945-1946 
High School Debate Topic 


Harold E. Gibson, Debate Coach at MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois, will again analyze 
and present both sides of the current high school 
debate topic in School Activities. The first of 
his four articles will appear in the October num- 
ber. 








A bill has been introduced into the New York 
State legislature requiring each public elemen- 
ary and high school to offer prescribed courses 
in American history and prohibiting the gradu- 
ation of any student who failed to take and pass 
those courses. According to the measure, the 
State Commissioner of Education must deny 
state aid for education to local schools who do 
not provide the required courses in American 
history. A similar bill introduced last year died 
in committee.—Secondary Education. 





This year several hundred high schools have 
subscribed for more than one copy of School 
Activities each month. 





The 1945 commencement season brought re- 


' ports of many timely graduation programs. A 
_ typical example is the program of Palestine 


(Texas) High School. The central theme was 


_ “Building for Peace”, and here are the titles of 


the talks given by five student speakers: “Peace, 
the Hope of the World”; “War, How to Prevent 


' It”; “Prosperity, How to Promote It”; “Social 


Progress, How We Can Work for It”; and “Free- 
dom, How We Can Achieve It.” 





An American Story 


The telephone rang in the small home of an 
English teacher in Independence, Missouri. An 
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official voice said, “The President of the United 
States is calling.” 


Miss Matilda D. Brown, local high school in- 
structor answered. The caller was a former 
pupil of Miss Brown’s, Harry Truman. 

“I wanted you to be the first to know that I 
have named Charley Ross as my personal press 
representative.” Charley Ross was another pupil 
of Miss Brown. 

Continued the President: “We were just sitting 
here and talking about our high school days and 
we wanted you to know what an inspiration you 
have always been to us.” 

—Pasadena School Review 


The “New Discipline” 
Springs from Motive and Purpose 

In an address to the Stephens faculty, Dr. 
Robert L. Sutherland, a member of the Board of 
Curators of the College, discussed “The New 
Discipline” in education. He emphasized the 
shift from coercive measures and arbitrary re- 
quirements to purposive learning and “inner 
motivation.” Learning is achieved, he pointed 
out, through a personal acceptance of goals, not 
through an enforced routine of assignments 
which appear to the learner to be only remotely 
related, if at all, to his present interests or his 
ultimate needs. 

—Stephens College News Reporter 








Mexico Is Awakening 


Last December a history-making campaign 
was launched in Mexico against that country’s 
Public Enemy No. 1 — illiteracy. Nine million 
Mexicans (48 per cent of the population) can 
neither read nor write. The inadequacy of the 
country’s formal school system prompted Presi- 
dent Manuel Avila Comacho to take a short- 
cut in his plan of attack. For example, the 1,500 
public school teachers of the State of Chiapas 
are now each teaching 100 illiterates a day — 
150,000 in all — in addition to their regular 
duties, without pay. 

Another phase of the campaign which is de- 
scribed in the August Inter-American Magazine, 
is the “Each-One-Teach-One” system for which 
the government has distributed millions of free 


copies of a primer, expertly devised in simplicity. 





Tying for first place in the nineteenth annual 
high schiol contest of the American Association 
for the United Nations, Kenneth Alpers of Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, and Morton Seif of Brooklyn, New 
York, took top honors in this nation-wide ex- 
amination. Each winner receives $250, a com- 
bination of the $400 and $100 first and second 
prizes. 





Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, Associate Professor 
in Journalism at Syracuse University and a 
member of the Advisory Board of School Activi- 
ties, has accepted a full professorship in the 
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Syracuse University School of Journalism. Dr. 
Campbell, a national authority on the school 
press, conducted the National Survey of High 
School Journalism and is the author of “Prin- 
cipal’s Guide to High School Journalism” and of 
many magazine articles in his field. 





A Day Camp as Part of the 
City Recreation Program 
(Continued from page 22) 


FAMILY PICNICS 


Evenings and week ends the camp is 
thrown open to adults and family groups 
for fishing, bathing, and picnicking. A fee 
is charged for the use of tables, boats, etc., 
and a store in the grove sells ice cream, 
soft drinks, and candy. The income from 
the public in the 1943 season from these 
sources was over $1,500.00, which was all 
turned back into the grounds for improve- 
ments. The use of the grounds by the 
public in no way interferes with day 
camping, as the children leave daily befcre 
five o’clock. 





A Plea for the Homeroom 
(Continued from page 4) 

The time needed to carry out a worth- 
while home room program will vary with 
different schools, depending upon the size 
and other agencies set up to assist it. For 
most schools one full period per week 
should be sufficient. A short daily session 
period can be scheduled to carry out the 
administrative function. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been argued that every classroom 
teacher should be a guidance teacher — 
hence there is no need of a home room. 
The fact remains that not every classroom 
teacher is a guidance teacher, and will 
not be for some time to come. At the 
present time the teachers of English and 
science will devote all their enthusiasm 
and energy to the development of their 
subject matter during the recitation 
period. Clear, forceful, and logical pres- 
entation of worthwhile subject matter 
often results in boy’s and girl’s being in- 
spired to achieve success in a certain 
academic field. This is highly desirable, 
not only for the high school student, but 
for society as well. Human progress de- 
pends to ‘a large extent upon high school 
_ boys and girls prepared and inspired to 

carry on development of the arts and 
sciences. 


To try to mix guidance and instruction 
in subject matter in the same period is 





extremely difficult, if not impossible. To 
do this job, teachers of maturity, experi- 
ence, and proper preparation are required. 
We simply do not have a sufficient supply 
of such teachers to carry out this difficult 
task. Many of our high school teachers 
are young and inexperienced, and quite a 
number of our older and more experienced 
teachers were prepared to teach subject 
matter only. 

Subject matter is important, but so is 
the proper guidance of our boys and girls 
in high school. If we are unable to do 
both in the classroom, where will the guid- 
ance be done? Tne answer is that it will 
10t be done at all unless we resolve to 
make the home room idea work. It is true 
that students receive help through par- 
ticipation in the extracurricular program, 
through classes in guidance, and through 
guidance organizations with a specialist 
in guidance. However, for effective guid- 
ance to function in the daily lives of our 
boys and girls, there must be a proper 
setting for it. There must be a place and 
a teacher to whom a boy or gir] will nat- 
urally turn in time of trouble without be- 
ing sent for. The home room can be this 
place. 





School Clubs Can Work 

(Continued from page 9) 

cellent media for youthful creative self- 
expression. As expressed in the informal 
social atmosphere of club activities, the 
student is made actively aware of the 
importance of social control and individual 
responsibility toward the group. The club 
program is also a definite force in pro- 
moting individual loyalty toward desirable 
group standards and extending that loyal- 
ty and co-operative spirit to the larger 
spheres of general school and community 
living. 

A well organized club program provides 
dynamic and challenging adventures for 
both teachers and pupils. It is a strong 
socializing agent for the school and re- 
leases forces which are a definite step in 
the direction of friendly and co-operative 
living. It can also be a good public rela- 
tions medium and establish a mutually 
beneficial partnership between the faculty 
and the pupils of the school and the citi- 
zens of the community. 

When these and other desirable ob- 
jectives are accomplished with fun, good- 
will, and friendliness, then a school has a 
club program that is alert and alive, one 
that indeed will work! 
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Gnom Our Readers 


Editor, 
School Activities 

I have just finished a survey on housing facili- 
ties offered for the student participation in the 
secondary school program and was very much 
disappointed in my findings. 

I have tried to locate material in the field that 
would indicate any other study that might have 
been done on this problem. Do you have any 
source to suggest that might help me supplement 
my findings with that of other schools? 

It is rather discouraging in my survey that, 
while 100 per cent of the schools indicate that 
they have incorporated student government in 
their programs, less than 50 per cent provided 
for student body offices, etc. 

We enjoy School Activities very much. You 
might be interested in knowing that it is used in 
debate classes, by student body officers, by stu- 
dent activity advisers, and in some classes. 

A. Ewinc KONOLD 
Boys’ Vice Principal 
Alhambra City High School 
Alhambra, California 

Can you help us? 





Dear Mr. McKown: 

We are sending you a copy of the August issue 
of Recreation, which includes a reprint of School 
Activities’ “New York Holds a Drama Festival.” 
Thank you very much for letting us use this 
material. 

Cordially yours, 
ANNE I. FAULKNER 
Recreation — 
The Magazine of Play and Recreation 
315 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
Thank you for using it. 


The All-School Show 

(Continued from page 18) 

that the curtain rise at the appointed time 
and that no stage waits occur. If re- 
hearsals are begun promptly, if acts which 
are not ready to go on at the practice ses- 
sions are simply skipped, and if perform- 
ers are impressed with the fact that they 
will be just as surely omitted during the 





actual performance if a delay occurs, there 


will be no delays. The audience will go 


away rating a performance which starts 
on time and moves without hitches much 


better than it may actually be, while a 
late beginning and a slow-moving per- 
formance with stage waits can fray the 
patience of the most indulgent group of 
Spectators and ruin a really good show. 


Length of performance also has an influ- 
} ence on audience appreciation. 
} a performance makes for a tired audience, 
} regardless of the quality of the presenta- 
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Too long 


tion. A show which leaves an audience 
wishing it were a little longer will bring 
that audience back another year. 

There are many valuable outcomes from 
such an all-school activity. The most obvi- 
ous and probably least important result 
from an educational standpoint is the 
raising of money for the school fund, 
necessary though it may be. Modern edu- 
cational practice tries, wherever possible, 
to allow opportunity for success for every 
child. There are always students who can 
succeed in stage work of the variety show 
order who perhaps have no opportunity 
to do very well in leadership in club work, 
who are not athletic stars, and who are 
only average students. They have their 
chance in an all-school show. There is 
also the incentive to better school work 
for those who aren’t doing good class work 
but who wish to participate in the show. 
Failures disappear astonishingly around 
tryout time for a show where an “M” 
average is a prerequisite for inclusion in 
the cast. 

A well-presented show advertises the 
school. It establishes many desirable com- 

(Continued on page 39) 





ATTENTION 


Schools, Colleges, Dramatic 
Departments and Clubs 


Cut out and mail estimate form be- 
low. We will submit complete detailed 
rental proposals for costuming plays, 
pageants, operas, minstrels, etc. 
VAN HORN & SON — Est. 1852 
Theatrical Costumers 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Production Schedule 


VAN Horn & Son, CosTUMERS 
PHILADELPHIA 7, Pa. 
We are interested in receiving your 
estimate for costumes to be used in our 
following scheduled productions: 


Name of Play No. Costumes No, Perf. Date 











Name 








Organization 


Address 
We also need wigs and make-up material. 
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How We Do It 





C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 
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Farm Work Experience at University School 
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APRIL WAS DEVOTED TO ACTIVITIES 
BASED ON POST-WAR PLANNING 


During April, 1945, the Vallejo, California, 
Junior High School put aside its regular course 
of study and used one drawn up to cover the 
effects of Post-War Planning on all departments. 
Social Science classes studied “The Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals”; the mathematics classes studied 
“Bretton Woods” provisions. The English classes 
studied the wording of the documents, the spell- 
ing and pronunciation of the terms used. 

To make the meaning of the San Francisco 
World Security Conference clearer, the English 
Department developed a program based on this 
work. Members of the student body who spoke 
a foreign language at home brought greetings in 
that language. They represented Norway, Rus- 
sia, Peru, Mexico, the Philippines, China, Greece 
and Switzerland. A teacher from the Social 
Science Department discussed briefly the high- 
lights of the San*Francisco Conference. 

The curtains were then opened showing the 
Security Conference in Session. The chairman 
was at an elevated flag-draped rostrum at the 
rear of the stage with the delegates at tables 
before him. A student read the prayer which 
was published on the cover page of the April 
Journal of the National Education Association. 

The matter before the Council was Yugo- 
slavia’s threat of aggression against Rumania for 
her refusal to grant certain oil concessions. The 
audience was told that this was not a true in- 
cident. The Rumanian representative stated his 
case and appealed to the Conference for aid. 
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Yugoslavia refused to consider settling the 
matter by peaceful means, even though the 
United States and Great Britain were suggested 
as Mediators. Representatives of Yugoslovia left 
the Conference Hall. 

Then the representatives of the United States 
and Great Britain suggested an economic and 
communications blockade against Yugoslavia. 
China appealed to the Conference to protect 
Rumania against such violence as she had suf- 
fered at the hands of Japan. Russia made, and 
France seconded, a motion to put the blockade 
into effect immediately. The Secretary-General 
was notified. France and Greece suggested that 
they should plan the action that would be neces- 
sary if the blockade failed. 

The chairman explained the situation to the 
head of the Military Staff and requested that the 
regional contingents of armed forces be held in 
readiness if needed. The General agreed. 

Then the Conference adjourned for the day, 
with a wish that this incident between Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania could be settled without 
recourse to force—ALLAN F. Locke, Principal, 
Vallejo Junior High School, Vallejo, California. 


HERE’S HOW OUR HIGH SCHOOL 
SOLVED THE RECREATION PROBLEM 


At North Phoenix, Arizona, High School, stu- 
dents helped solve their recreation problem by 
clearing, planting, and equipping a picnic area 
with a grill and tables. Six years ago when this 
completely new high school was started, the stu- 
dent council conceived the idea that one section 
of the thirty-acre grounds should be a student 





project area, but not until last year was the 
project actually started under the enthusiastic 
prompting of the student body president and 
council. 

Students raised most of the money by sales, 
auctions, and contests in homerooms, but the 
Girls’ League, the Boys’ Alliance, and the P.-T.A. 
contributed some funds raised by shows and 
concerts. In one year $2,700 was raised and 
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used to landscape, plant shrubs and trees, seed 
a lawn, and build a $1,900 grill which has fire- 
places, barbeque pits, work tables, sinks, and 
storage cabinets. The equipment of the Future 
Farmers was used to level the ground; local 
nurseries thought enough of the idea to contrib- 
ute seed, fertilizer, and plan the landscaping; a 
contractor, father of a student, built the grill at 
cost; school architects drafted plans for a post- 
war club house on the site; the radio stations 
broadcast both the ground-breaking and dedica- 
tion ceremonies. The planting was done on 
week ends by students and faculty, and the 
weeds were cleaned out after school by class 
contests. 

The “Mustang Corral,” named by student 
vote, is supervised by a student board, with the 
school business manager. It is open to non- 
school groups under certain regulations and has 
been in constant use for after-school gatherings 
as well as for night parties. A small charge to 
cover the cost of upkeep is made of all groups 
using the area. 

The Corral has been a unifying factor for the 
school because it is student originated, student 
financed, student operated, and student used. A 
plan of continuous development is under way 
until a $30,000 club house is completed. Each 
year money will be raised, some of which will 
be used for a specific contribution, and the re- 
mainder will go into the club house fund. Future 
yearly developments will be spotlights, steel 
fencing, shuffleboard and badminton courts. The 
floor of the future club house will be laid one 
year and used for outdoor dancing — an already 
established weekly summer night entertainment. 
A juke box for use on this floor and in the club 
house has been purchased and is operated on the 
same basis as the Corral. 

Increased student interest and belief in the 
grill is shown by the setting of a $3,000 quota for 
this year. As a solution to the problem of 
transportation for picnics, as a gathering place 
for their activities, as a place to work and see 
their results, as a continually expanding and 
improving project, as a contribution to the com- 
munity recreational life, and as an outlet for 
their enthusiasm and energy, the “Mustang 
Corral” has been the outstanding project of 
North Phoenix High School.—FrRANK ANDER- 
son, Dean of Boys, North Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


SCHOOL HAS FIRE DEPARTMENT 
WHICH FUNCTIONS EFFICIENTLY 


Thirty-five seconds after the fire alarm sounds, 
the Littleton, Colorado, High School building is 
empty of all occupants. The system by which 
such quick action has been made possible was 
organized two years ago. At that time the Stu- 
dent Council revised its constitution and made 
provision for a commission form of govern- 
ment working directly under the Council. 

The constitution provided for five commis- 
sions: The Safety Commission was one of these 
and was divided into three departments — fire, 
sanitation, and student patrol. The chairman of 
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each commission was elected from the Council. 
Under the guidance of the Safety Commission 
and sponsor of the Council, the purposes and 
specific duties of the fire department were out- 
lined. 

The purpose of the fire department is to pro- 
tect the school and children in case of fire or 
other emergency and to help evacuate the build- 
ing of its occupants as quickly and as safely as 
possible. The specific duties are: (1) To inspect 
fire equipment and make necessary repairs. 
(2) To refill fire extinguishers. (3) To carry 
out instructions of the fire chief. (4) To be al- 
ways on the alert for safety in the building. 
(5) To organize the department so that the 
building can be evacuated in thirty-five seconds. 
(6) To make recommendations for safety in the 
building: (7) To direct traffic, handle fire 
equipment, patrol halls, and police building dur- 
ing fire drills. (8) To draw up rules and regu- 
lations for fire drills. 

At first, firemen were selected by the Student 
Council. A certain number were selected from 
each class; the main requirements were dependa- 
bility and superior strength. After the depart- 
ment personnel was established, the Council 
granted the fire department the authority to 
elect the fire chief, assistant fire chief, secretary, 
and sergeant-at-arms, and to fill vacancies from 
the waiting list of applicants. A fireman is 
eligible to hold office until he loses interest, 
moves away, or is graduated. It is the duty of 
the fire chief to organize his department consis- 
tent with its duties and purposes and to report 
to the commissioner of safety, who, in turn, 
makes a detailed monthly report to the Council. 

During the past two years the fire department 
has become one of the most outstanding activities 
of the school. The boys have taken much pride 
in their group. When the fire bell rings, fire- 
men rush to their stations and systematic evacua- 
tion of the building follows. As the last pupil 
leaves the building, firemen follow with fire hose 
and extinguishers. 

The chemistry class refills and inspects the 
extinguishers as a part of the science work. In 
addition, high school firemen work with the local 
volunteer fire department and have been of 
assistance to it during actual fires in the com- 
munity. In turn, city firemen take an interest 
in the boys, inviting them to their weekly meet- 
ings. Some of the high school firemen have 
attended the special school that is held for the 
city fire department.—A. D. Assort, Super- 
intendent, Littleton, Colorado, Public Schools. 


NEWS OF WORLD BROADCAST DAILY 
TO ALL HOMEROOMS 


Students broadcast the latest news for a few 
minutes every morning over the sound system to 
the 1,800 members of the 63 homerooms at the 
Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

These newscasters win their positions by try- 
outs before a committee of ten, composed of an 
equal number of students and faculty members 
representing the fields of English, journalism, 
speech, and social studies. Each newscaster 
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serves for one week. This gives more students 
an opportunity for participation and adds inter- 
est for the listeners, as the voice of different 
schoolmates are heard over the air. 

Not only must the newscaster have good de- 
livery and correct pronunciation, but also he 
must show discrimination and perception in his 
choice and organization of news for the broad- 
cast. 

Through the courtesy of a local broadcasting 
company, newscasters may get their news over 
the teletypes. They also use the morning news- 
papers and radio broadcasts. 

When we were planning the project of broad- 
casting news to homerooms, Mr. H. C. Mardis, 
principal of Lincoln High School, conducted a 
news test in which the entire school participated. 
The quiz contained 25 questions on significant 
national and international news. Two boys and 
one faculty member made perfect scores. Nine 
students made scores of 24. This: test aroused 
interest in significant news and showed students 
the need for the newscasts. 

More detailed interpretation of the significance 
of the news is, of course, a part of the social 
studies work, and all students take social studies 
every semester. In journalism, also, such topics 
as how to read the newspaper intelligently are 
emphasized. 

For a number of years Miss Sarah T. Muir, 
head of the English Department at Lincoln High, 
in her beginning classes has conducted a project 
in which pupils devote two periods a week to 
their own 15-minute news broadcasts, when 
members of the group speak over sound to the 
class, each member covering a field of news 
such as local, national, and international. <A 
member of the class also keeps maps of war 
zones up to date—BELLE FARMAN, Journal- 
ism Teacher, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


COUNCIL PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
HELPS KEEP SCHOOL INFORMED 


Our Student Council has fifteen standing com- 
mittees that report on their individual progress 
at each weekly meeting. The work of the pub- 
licity committee is most outstanding. 

First of all, this committee sees to it that every 
homeroom has a portion of blackboard set aside 
for its special use. At the top of the blackboard 
students have printed the words “Student Coun- 
cil News” in yellow paint. Each week they pre- 
pare a sheet of information that is given to each 
homeroom representative to put on his Student 
Council newsboard. It begins with a motto for 
the week, and lists the activities that will occur 
during the week. A typical example follows: 


STUDENT COUNCIL NEWS 
Motto: The world wants things done, not excuses 
Tuts WEEK AT F. H. S. 

Monday, April 9—Freshman Public Speaking 
Try-outs, 11:30 a.m. Baseball game with 
Highbridge High, at home, 3:45 p.m. 

Tuesday, April 10—March of Time Movie on 
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South Africa, 11:30 a.m. 
Wednesday, April 11—Parents’ Visiting Night. 
Finals of Public Speaking Contest, 8:00 p.m. 
Thursday, April 12—All-school spring assembly, 

11:00 a.m. 

Friday, April 13—Student Council Dance, seven- 
piece orchestra, free to all, 8-11:30 p.m. 
Besides the weekly newsboard, the publicity 

committee makes a copy of the proceedings of 

our regular Friday Council meeting, putting in 
detail everything that transpires. This sheet 
is duplicated and distributed to all homeroom 
representatives. They in turn report orally to 
the students in their respective homerooms. 
using this sheet to refresh their memories in 
case they have forgotten any part of the pro- 
ceedings. An additional five minutes every 

Monday morning is added to the homeroom 

period for the Student Council member to make 

this report. 

Finally our publicity committee writes articles 
on any special project the Council is undertaking 
and submits the articles to the journalism class 
for final revision before they are sent to the two 
local newspapers for publication on the school 
page. Thus the student body and community 
are kept aware of what the Council is doing at 
all times.—DorotHy B. ZUEGNER, Faculty Ad- 
viser of the Student Council, Flemington High 
School, Flemington, New Jersey. 


MERIT SYSTEM STIMULATES 
INTEREST IN ACTIVITIES 


At North Junior High School, Niagara Falls, 
New York, a merit system of awards has been 
developed which provides a big stimulus to stu- 
dent participation. An elaborate merit claim 
sheet has been formulated over a period of years 
which is used as the basis of determining merits. 

Merits are awarded in four fields of endeavor: 
citizenship, scholarship, service, and . athletics. 
At the end of each term a student takes a merit 
claim sheet to the teacher in charge of each 
acivity for which he wishes to claim merits. She 
enters upon the sheet the number of merits to 
which he is entitled and signs her name. 


This record is turned into the office and re- 
corded upon a five-by-eight merit card which 
carries the record for the three years the student 
attends our school. When he has earned 200 
merits he is entitled to a four-inch felt letter 
“N.” Two-hundred more merits give him a four- 
inch “J.” The next 200 earn a four-inch “H.” 
Another 200 merits give him a total of 800 and 
he is entitled to his first eight-inch letter. It is 
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an “N.” Two hundred more merits give him a 
four-inch “S”, and each succeeding 200 give him 
a gold felt star. When he has earned his second 
800 merits, he is awarded an eight-inch ‘‘J.” 
Our school colors are red and blue. The 
letters are made in each color, and a student may 
choose the color he wishes. If other schools are 
interested in examining our “Schedule of Merits” 
which covers the activity program of our school 
and the “Merit Claims Sheet” used by teachers 
in making recommendations, we shall be glad 
to send a copy upon request.—EmMaA HULEN, 
Principal, North Junior High School, Cleveland 
Ave. and 15th St., Niagara Falls, New York. 


GIRLS’ ATHLETIC CLUB 
STRESSES PARTICIPATION BY EVERYONE 


The Girls’ Athletic Club of Hammond, Indi- 
ana, High School is providing an opportunity to 
be participating — rather than spectator — 
athletes, by sponsoring all intra-mural activities 
for girls. Two club members volunteer to take 
charge of each sport, handle all practice periods, 
and help to select teams to represent each class. 
They referee and teach, if necessary, in these 
after-school sessions. 

Starting in the fall, the first sport is speedball, 
then volleyball, basketball, swimming, ping 
pong, softball, and sometimes archery and tennis 
follow in that order. As a general rule, the 
tournaments are double elimination because club 
members believe this plan to be the fairest. The 
ping pong and tennis tourneys are, of course, 
singles and doubles. 

Inter-class rivalry is keen, even though the 
only material award is to have the class numeral 
engraved on a trophy — one for each sport. 
These are displayed in the girls’ gym office. 

Incidentally, the girls who participate are also 
fulfilling entrance requirements for the “G.A.C.” 
—those being either a membership on two teams 
within a year’s span, or “making” the Varsity 
squad, which consists of the best from all teams. 
Points are given to club members, who, in this 
way, earn school letters while providing ail girls 
an opportunity to participate in extracurricular 
activities—-MARION DIETERICH, Hammond High 
School, Hammond, Indiana. 


FUTURE FARMERS 
EMPHASIZE CO-OPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 
Thousands of high school boys are members of 


school co-operatives sponsored by local chapters 
of the Future Farmers of America. This group, 


popularly known as the F.F.A., is the national 
organization of 245,000 farm boys who are study- 
ing vocational agriculture in the public second- 
ary schools. It is sponsored by the Agricultural 
Eduation Service of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Participation in co-operative effort is one of the 
aims and purposes of the Future Farmers of 
America. A long list of co-operative activities 
engages boys in hundreds of American schools. 


We encourage school co-operatives in the 
Future Farmers of America as educational proj- 
ects whereby boys learn the principles of ef- 
fective co-operation which will be valuable to 
them as farmers. Co-operative associations are 
an ideal means through which school boys work 
together in building up herds of purebred live- 
stock, selling produce, and purchasing needed 
grain and supplies for group projects. 


Kentucky is a leading State in the number of 
its school co-operatives. It is no accident, there- 
fore, that Kentucky should have a flourishing 
State-wide Kentucky Future Farmers Co-opera- 
tive, Incorporated. On May 1, 1944, it had issued 
over $6,000 of capital stock. Each local F.F.A. 
chapter in the State owns one $10.00 share of 
common or voting stock and additional shares 
of preferred stock according to its financial 
ability. 

Help in organization came from the Louisville 
Bank for Co-operatives and from the vocational 
agriculture teachers of the State. An Advisory 
Board of nine boys is elected, one from each of 
the district federations of the Kentucky F.F.A. 
chapters, to manage the affairs of the state- 
wide association. Legal control of the Kentucky 
Future Farmers Co-operative, Incorporated, rests 
in the hands of the Louisville Bank for Co- 
operatives. 

Many other States are considering the organi- 
zation of state-wide students’ co-operatives based 
on their success in Kentucky. Local Future 
Farmers of America chapters carry on co- 
operative activities throughout the United States. 
Their annual reports, filed in the U. S. Office of 
Education in Washington, make fascinating read- 
ing. Take for example the Scenic City Chapter 
of the F.F.A. in Iowa Falls, Iowa, where, under 
the competent direction of C. E. Bundy, the vo- 
cational agriculture teacher, fifty-six boys have 
sponsored two co-operative associations. One is 
the Crops and Soils Improvement Association 
and the other is the Iowa Falls Duroc Breeders’ 
Association, which in given co-operative sales 
has sold 237 Duroc hogs for a total of $26,281. 

Members of the Fortuna Farmer Chapter in 
Humboldt County, California, have purchased 
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several thousand dollars worth of farming equip- 
ment in the name of their chapter. They keep 
it and other machinery owned by the school in 
good working condition at all times. Farm 
implements and equipment provided for the use 
of F.F.A. boys include a large tractor, a two- 
bottom disc, a heavy spring tooth harrow, a culti- 
packer, a spike-tooth harrow, mower, cultivator, 
potato sprayer, potato sorter, farm implement 
trailer, shearing machine, portable sheep-dipping 
vat, incubator, two brooders, a school bus, and a 
one-half ton truck. 


Future Farmers’ co-operatively own the 
tractor, potato planter, potato digger, mower, and 
all the tillage implements. A sprayer is the joint 
property of four F.F.A. chapters in Humboldt 
County. A potato sorter, machinery trailer, and 
sheep-dipping vat were constructed in the farm 
machinery shop with funds from several sources. 
The bus and truck belong to the school district 
but they are set aside mainly for F.F.A. use. 


A sound reason for this kind of co-operative 
is that Humboldt County is still largely forested. 
The only remaining stand of giant redwood still 
available for milling anywhere in the world is 
in this County. Many families live on small 
farm tracts, whle the men work full-time or 
part-time in lumber mills. It is economically 
not profitable for each small farm to have a 
complete set of farming implements. 

In hundreds of F.F.A. chapters co-operation 
is an effective teaching device. It is not stressed 
as an end in itself—DrWrrr C. Wine, Director, 





Public Relations and Information, Future 
Farmers of America. 


MINNESOTA STATE JOURNAL 
SUGGESTS GROUP PROJECTS 


The following list of activities suitable for use 
in the upper grades, junior or senior high schools 
would help to bring our students closer to their 
state and develop a greater understanding and 
appreciation of their community. 


1. Locate a place in your district that should 
have a historical marker and tell its story, point- 
ing out especially why it is important in the 
history of your district. 


2. Collect episodes or incidents of interest and 
importance in the history of your community 
that are not generally known. 


3. Tell why, when, and by whom, your com- 
munity was settled, or explain how places there 
got their names. 


4. Locate and tell the story of a fur-trading 
post, an Indian village, or a mission that once 
existed in your district. 


5. Make a list of prominent people who have 
lived in your district, tell when they lived there, 
and describe what they have accomplished. 


6. Compile and write the story of the intro- 
duction and development of one of the follow- 
ing in your community: 
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“Fools and Foolishness” 


Harry C. McKown’s new book, is 
acclaimed wherever it is read. Its 
anecdotes are supplying material 
for inspirational talks, and from it 
the people of America are getting 
pleasure, knowledge and enthusi- 


This book will be sent to schtol administrators for five days free 
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cattle Spring wagons velopment 
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7. Make a collection of articles having his- 
torical value, such as books, pictures, letters and 
diaries, costumes, pioneer implements, and ma- 
terials made and used by Indians. 

8. Describe the contributions your | district 
made to the Civil War, the Spanish-American 
War, the First World War or the Second World 
War, and illustrate by collecting articles relat- 
ing to that war. 

9. Make a collection of songs, ballads, legends, 
recipes, or social customs that seem to belong to 
your community. 

10. Make a collection of newspaper accounts 
of early weddings, funerals, social events, cele- 
brations, or other local activities—Minnesota 
State Journal, January, 1945. 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION IN LOCAL PAPER 
INTERESTS COMMUNITY 


Every Thursday, the pupils, parents, and 
teachers eagerly turn to the second page of: the 
Flushing, Michigan, community newspaper ‘for 
news of the schools. This educational section of 
the paper has been developing for about ten 
years. 

For years the editor asked for the school news 
and then re-edited it. But this did not give a 
true reflection of school life, nor did it leave 
any incentive for student initiative and resource- 
fulness. So students who had been writing the 
news asked to be permitted to edit their own 
paper as a part of the community newspaper, 

The editor agreed to give the school staff a 
section of his paper, and met with the students 
often to offer help and advice. Soon after this 
arrangement was made, a class in journalism 
was started and the staff organized in a way to 
cover all educational news in the school system. 
- A style sheet was also developed. It became 
a distinction to be elected a member of the staff. 

The students gave expression to their inter- 
ests and showed honest joy in their school 
achievements through the news stories. The 
personal and humor columns and human-interest 
stories introduced many new students to their 
classmates and in many ways helped to unite the 
student body. Working on the paper became a 
true educative experience. The students became 
real reporters of achievements of the school, and 
their writing expressed the school’s idealism. 

The paper has been of great benefit and value 
to both the school and the students who par- 
ticipated in its production. It has stimulated 
interest among students in the: many activities 
of the school. It has formed a link between 
school and community. It has. given staff mem- 
bers experience in expressing themselves in 
writing, working with others, and in community 
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participation. The Flushing High Tip Off, as 
the section is called, has been one of the best 
activity projects——DoNnNaA REED, Atheston School, 
Flint, Michigan. 


GROUP RELATIONS PROBLEMS 
DISCUSSED AT ROUND TABLE 


Seven years ago Binghamton, New York, or- 
ganized a committee to deal with local problems 
of group relations. The Round Table consisted 
of three clergymen, three community leaders, 
three key women, and three directors from the 
Department of Education, in each case one Cath- 
olic, one Protestant, and one Jew. 

Each year there have been at least three out- 
standing activities: first, a poster contest; sec- 
ond, a pageant, play, or program during the week 
of February 22; and the third, a weekly radio 
program. Binghamton’s radio station, WNBF, 
has given sustaining time for these programs 
ever since 1939. 

Three pageants have been given during the 
seven years, two of which have been original 
with the committee or with high school students: 
“Democracy on Trial” by Suzanne Fischer, a 
high school senior, and “United for Brotherhood” 
by the committee. The third, “My Country ’Tis”, 
was written by Miss Silverman of New York 
City. 

This year for our community observance we 
featured addresses by chaplains of the three 
faiths from the United States Naval Training 
Center, Sampson, New York. In addition, the 
combined choirs of the community sang an an- 
them, and the high school a capella’ choir sang 
hymns of the three faiths. Over one-hundred 
organizations of the community co-operated to 
make this observance a success. 

All of these programs have been held in the 
senior high school auditorium, with high school 
students and other young people of the com- 
munity taking part or acting as ushers. Until 
war restrictions prevented, a community dinner 
preceded the program. 

In addition to this, East Junior High of Bing- 
hamton prepared an outstanding original radio 
program for the 1945 observance of Brotherhood 
Week. It was entitled “And Crown Our Good 
With Brotherhood” — a program emphasizing 
the fact that it is really the differences that make 
our nation so strong and united, also the fact 
that the best things in life cannot be bought or 
sold — that the only medium of exchange is 
brotherhood. 
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The members of the Round Table believe that 
through its efforts in Binghamton the com- 
munity is becoming more tolerant and under- 
standing of its many ethnic groups. In fact, in 
the schools there is hardly ever any discrimina- 
tion, and this attitude is slowly infiltrating 
throughout the entire population.—Mnrs, ELiza- 
BETH J. DRAKE, Director of English, Department 
of Education, Binghamton, New York. 


FARM WORK EXPERIENCE 
AT UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


At the University School of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, as in many other schools of this type, 
we believe that many activities frequently re- 
ferred to as extracurricular are of equal import- 
ance with the more academic type of work which 
ordinarily goes into a school day. Actually, we 
consider them so important that we do not feel 
that they are extracurricular, but rather a real 
part of the personal and social development of 
a child or of a group. 

Organizing and conducting a clothing drive, 
planning a class party, publishing the school 


paper, having a part in a play presented by the. 


dramatics groups (either as a member of the 
cast or as one who designs and paints stage prop- 
erties or plans and controls lighting effects) — 
all these things and others of a similar nature 
we consider highly significant. So, instead of 
pushing them into the usual four-to-five o’clock 
after-school hour, we provide time during the 
school day for student-faculty participation in 
such activities. . 

It is natural then that, when calls came from 
the Horticulture Department on the campus for 
our students to help relieve the man-power 
shortage by going out to the University Farms 
and doing work for which workers were critical- 
ly needed, we wanted to go. 

Practically all students in the Upper School 
(grades seven through twelve) participated in 
some way. Some of the work was done in the 
early fall during harvest season, when potatoes 
and celery were picked, and some of it in the 
spring when lettuce and cabbage were ready to 
be transplanted. A total of seven-hundred and 
nine clock hours were spent in actual work at 
the University Farm by these students. Their 
total earnings amounted to one-hundred and 
ninety-seven dollars and sixty cents. Classes 
working co-operatively, in order to earn money 
to finance group projects, were given prefer- 
ence in assignment to those who wished to be 
paid on an individual basis. 

In evaluating the work, many students felt 
that, more important than earning money either 
as groups or as individuals, they had actually 
been of service when they were needed. The 
younger ones — those in the seventh and eighth 
grades — felt proud that adults thought they 
could do the job. Of course, getting out of the 
building and missing classes made it just a “lark” 
for those few students such as we have in every 
group who are not sensitive to the social and 
educational values derived from getting out of 
school as a group for a purpose; but, on the 
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whole, the experience was a good one for most 
of us.—CLARA RINMER, Committee on Publica- 
tions, The University School, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


SO THIS IS HOLLYWOOD! 


Six or seven years ago a group of religious- 
minded students at Hollywood High School 
secured the necessary permission from the 
principal to organize themselves into a Bible 
Club. That organization has had weekly meet- 
ings ever since and this year is more alive than 
ever. The purpose of the club is primarily to 
study the Bible and to engage in such other ac- 
tivities as are normally associated with it. The 
organization sprang up apparently from a “felt 
need,” a real desire on the part of certain stu- 
dents who had been religiously stimulated in the 
various churches of Hollywood to develop their 
spiritual natures. 


The club was sponsored at first by a lady 
member of the faculty. Later, however, she 
persuaded the present writer to relieve her of 
the sponsorship. Last year the interest lagged 
somewhat; but when September came, an eager 
crowd of young people, fresh from the invigor- 
ating spiritual atmosphere of summer camps, 
thronged into the classroom the first Wednesday 
noon period entirely on their own initiative, 
ready to begin another Bible Club year with 
ever increasing enthusiasm. 

Since it is not feasible under war conditions 
to meet after school, meetings are held during 
the noon lunch period. This has the disadvant- 
age that the students must eat while the meeting 
is in progress, but they all accept this handicap 
and, in general, manage to conduct themselves 
with becoming decorum. 

The club meetings follow no set pattern. They 
always open and usually close with prayer. 
Occasionally there is group singing of well- 
known summer camp hymns, sometimes an un- 
accompanied solo. Generally there is a fifteen- 
minute address by some religious leader or 
church worker. The rest of the time is variously 
spent: in offering short volunteer prayers, giving 
personal testimonies, or planning for future 
meetings. 

The average attendance during the first 
semester was sixty, and a group of consecrated 
leaders are already developing plans to increase 
both interest and attendance and to make the 
second semester still more effective. One day 
a show of hands revealed eight different religious 
groups were represented: Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Methodist, Congregational, Lutheran, Unity, 
Interdenominational Community, and Catholic. 
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The nucleus of the total group meets for prayer 
on the bleachers for fifteen minutes before 
school begins. For those who wish to use a daily 
Family Altar volume, The Upward Look, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin and declared by 
many religious authorities to be the best in the 


field of devotional literature, has been recom-. 


mended. 

The finest thing about this whole spiritual 
enterprise is that it arose from among the stu- 
dents themselves rather than through outside 
pressure or even suggestion. The sponsor does 
not interfere with the students but allows them 
to conduct their organization on the student 
level, giving friendly counsel when it is sought 
or otherwise seems advisable-——HAROLD GARNET 
BiacK, Hollywood High School, Hollywood, 
California. 





The All-School Show 

(Continued from page 31) 

munity relations with members of the 
P.T.A. and other patrons. A share in the 
proceeds, for example, helps the P.T.A. 
and is an incentive for that organization to 
assist in ticket sales, rounding up prop- 
erties, etc. The usual share is fifteen per 
cent of the net profits. 

The undertaking helps build student 
morale, especially in this difficult war 
period when young people must sacrifice 
many of their activities and preferences. 

Educationally, the desirable features 
are: 


a. Close co-operation of faculty and stu- 

dent body. 

b. Reward for long hours of practice and 
inspiration for younger students. 

c. School friendships formed. 

d. The satisfaction of working together 
to complete a hard task successfully. 





High School Radio Workshop 
(Concluded from page 23) 
mechanical as well as from the entertain- 
ing end. 
MONEY RAISING FOR 
RADIO WORKSHOP EQUIPMENT 


An enterprising group can put on an 
amateur radio program in the school gym, 


with a dance afterwards, not using any 


equipment, but just making-believe and 
joking about radio work, imitating 
stars, type of work they do, and other- 
Wise having a variety show from which 
they can raise enough money to start buy- 
ing equipment. 
RADIO WORKSHOP 
USEFUL FOR SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


This group can later equip the school 
with loud speakers in gym, auditorium, 
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lunch room or other places where large 
groups meet and where messages or news 
may be broadcast. Such information as, 
in radio style, “This is Station K.H.S. 
(call letter, initials of school). It is re- 
ported that a pocketbook has been found 
in Hall A. Anyone claiming same must 
identify it!” During fire drills, this same 
loud-speaker can give instructions; during 
large groups in gym, sports events, etc., 
mikes can be installed in the windows of 
the school facing the grounds. In high 
schools having classes all over the build- 
ing, and some 1,000 or more students, 
there are always uses in giving out in- 
formation which otherwise has to be given 
to each instructor for a small group. The 
Radio Workshop will be of great help in 
many ways to the principal and teachers. 


VISITING RADIO STATIONS 
IN LARGE CITIES 


The workshop can make mid-season 
visits to radio centers, after making con- 
tact beforehand so that they will be pre- 
pared to receive the groups. 


Seeing a broadcast with audience in a 
large air-conditioned studio is an unfor- 
gettable experience, watching the non- 
chalant announcers going through their 
paces, the well known singers smiling into 
the mike, the tremendous orchestras, the 
sound men, the radio audience, and the 
applause that is heard from coast to coast 
give inspiration to every student and a 
greater pride in his High School Radio 
Workshop. 


CO-OPERATION OF LOCAL RADIO STATIONS 


Radio stations are definitely interested 
in using high school groups for radio pro- 
grams. For instance, quoting from a 
letter I received from R. E. Augspurger, 
Superintendent of Ohio Public Schools, “I 
have enjoyed for some time your articles 
on school radio programs which have ap- 
peared in School Activities. Our High 
School has a teen-age youth center known 
as Kats’ Kavern, whose membership is 
limited to high school students. One of 
our radio stations in Dayton is interested 
in broadcasting from this youth center. 
The theme-song group will be our High 
School “Swingsters.” Our school desires 
to co-operate, and so I would appreciate 
your giving us any information about 
other schools who have tried a similar 
project.” 

Quoting from a very recent letter from 
station WAAT, Newark, New Jersey, 
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from Robert B. Macdougal, Director of 
Educational Activities, and President of 
Region 1, Association for Education by 
Radio: “I read with a great deal of inter- 
est your article ‘School Radio Programs’ 
in the May, 1944, issue of School Activi- 
ties. It occurs to me that you must have 
several other articles up your sleeve, es- 
pecially one dealing with how high school 
radio workshops can work with local sta- 
tions. One of the most stimulating parts 
of your article was the suggestion that 
high schools today have a responsibility 
for vocational training in radio.’ And then 
there is also the perennial question, ‘What 
is a good high school program on a local 
station?’ What I’m after is for you to write 
something for the AER Journal that will 
be of real value to the many people who 
are struggling with these problems. Won’t 
you try? The slant should be on schools 
or school public-relations and for the bene- 
fit of other people who have not yet made 
the most of their local stations.” 
Therefore, according to the response I 
have received, it seems that both the high 
schools and the radio stations are most 
anxious to co-operate with each other, and 
I think a radio workshop in every high 
school would be the, solution to this prob- 


Comedy Cues 


CHEATING? 

Two golfers, slicing their drives into the rough, 
went in search of the balls. They searched for a 
long time without success, a dear old lady watch- 
ing them with kind and sympathetic eyes. 

At last, after the search had proceeded for half 
an hour, she spoke to them. 

“T hope I’m not interrupting, gentlemen,” she 
said sweetly, “but would it be cheating if I told 
you where they are?”—Tezxas Outlook. 








He Was RIGHT 
“Dear Romeo,” wrote the ardent Minerva to 
her steady, “don’t fale to come over Sunday.” 
Without a momen’t delay Romeo wrote in a 
large, bold hand: “Dearest Min, there is no such 
word as fale.”—Journal of Education. 





CAPABLE 

A girl entered the manager’s office to apply 
for a job, and when asked if she had any par- 
ticular talents, stated that she had won sever- 
al prizes in crossword puzzles and slogan con- 
tests. ; 
“That sounds good,” the manager told her, 
“but we want somebody who will be smart dur- 
ing office hours.” 

“Oh,” she explained brightly, “this was dur- 
ing office hours.”—Texas Outlook. 
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An IDEA For May Days 
“I’m a smash hit,” boasted a conceited actor to 
his dinner host, Oliver Herford. “Why, yester- 
day during the last act, I had the audience glued 
in their seats!” 
“Wonderful! Wonderful!” exclaimed Herford, 
“Clever of you to think of it!” 
—Minnesota Journal of Education 





Out LIKE A LIGHT 


Mary had a little lamp, 
She filled it with benzine; 
She went to light her little lamp, 
And hasn’t since benzine. 
—Texas Outlook 





Not THE RicHtT KIND 


The neighbor’s boy came over to borrow her 
scissors, so Mrs. Brown asked: “Hasn’t your 
mother a pair of scissors?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the little boy, “but she don’t 
like to cut tin with them.” 





“I’m going to give a series of lectures on 
Russia.” 

“But you’ve never been there.” 

“Well, neither have the people who will hear 
me lecture.” 





His PROFESSIONAL RATING 
“Are you a doctor?” she asked the young man 
at the soda fountain. 
“No, madam,” he replied, “I’m a fizzican.” 
—Railway Employees Journal 





An inspector of city high schools came before 
a class of girls. He wrote on the blackboard, 
“LXXX.” Then, peering over his spectacles at 
a good-looking girl in the first row, he asked: 

“Young lady, I’d like to have you tell me what 
that means.” 

“Love and kisses,” the girl replied. 





NEEDED COMPANY 

The teacher had been having quite a little 
trouble with the class, as they were unable to 
answer any of the questions he had asked, 

Exaspqrated, he commanded: “If you are 
dumb-bells, stand up.” 

After a short time, little Walter stood up, and 
noticing him, the teacher asked: “Walter, do 
you consider yourself a dumb-bell?” 

Walter: “No, sir; I don’t — but I didn’t like to 
see you standing up all by yourself.” 





A PoPpuLAR AUTHOR 


Hokey—“Funny, you say you write for mag- 
azines, yet I have never seen your name men- 
tioned.” 

Pokey—“Oh, I always sign ’em ‘Anonymous. 

Hokey—‘Well, well, and to think that I have 
been reading many fine articles under that name 
and never knew who wrote them! Congratula- 
tions!—Pathfinder. 
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ME TRIPLE-VALUEQ = 
DEVRY 


an 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


DEVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE 
SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS 
for 2" x 2” poper or gloss 





OUR Triple-Purpose DeVry 16mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- 





slides; single-frame slide- 
nal jector is housed in two light, easily carried, matched cases. film, ond. dovble-frome 
It embodies a mechanical projection mechanism that SAFELY a 
ore projects pictures that are brilliant, rock-steady and uniformly 
rd, illuminated, free from weave and jump—pictures that are sharp, 
at distinct and Hlickerless to eliminate eyestrain. 


The precisely engineered sound head is perfectly synchro- 
hat nized with the powerful, 25-watt amplifier and the heavy duty 
12-inch, electro-dynamic speaker—to reproduce high-fidelity 
sound that is flutter-free, wow-free and hum-free at any volume. 
The naturalness of the reproduced speech and music is com- 
parable to theater quality. 


DEVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
—o complete fine of glass- 
beaded Motion Picture Screens 
available in sizes rcnging from 
30” x 30” to 20’ « 20’. 


DEVRY STEREOPTICONS 


show stonderd 3%" x 4” 
slides. Lamp capacity to r 
1,000 wotts. Equipped 
with heat-obsorption filter 
fo give slides protection. 


Your DeVry projector is simple in design . . . yet rugged and 


to 


stant use. You just can’t buy a better projector than a DEVRY. 
The DeVry Projector illustrated above with separate 25-watt 


ged crystol microphones for situa- 
tions where a public address system 
is desired — indoors or outdoors. 


ttle durable for sustained performance over years and years of con- ? MICROPHONES: high quolity, rugs 


are amplifier and 12-inch electro-dynamic speaker (Model 16-1966) 


comes ya with 1600 ft. reel ready for use. ane a great TURNTABLES: electric 
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do DEVRY COR PORATION 78: p.m. for recorded pro- 

roms and records 
1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE, CHICAGO 14 ‘ 
a to ¥ ee oro eee OOO mana ew 4 
FOR OVER 32 YEARS AN Se eae — 1N THE FIELD OF 4 DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave. ; 
i i Dept. SA-B2, Chicago 14, Illinois 1 
, Gentlemen: | am interested in purchasing the products i 
checked below: 
4 0) DeVRY 16mm, Sound-on-Film Projector t 
| ‘ (] DeVRY Triple-Purpose Slidefilm Projector é 
lag- 1 (1) DeVRY Motion Picture Screens ' 
' 00 DeVRY Stereopticon ' 
1en- : i () DeVRY Microphone (] DeVRY Turntable 1 
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Yes Your School Can Have 
A Beautiful and Complete 
ANNUAL for only 99c per Copy! 


Good News for You 


In spite of shortages in many lines, especially paper, we have secured 
enough good materials to repeat our great offer of a year ago which was 
accepted by hundreds of high schools in 44 states! 


YOUR SCHOOL, no matter whether your enrollment is only 35 stu- 
dents or 500, can have a beautiful, COMPLETE Annual for ONLY 99c 
PER COPY on The Printograph Plan, an Annual complete with — 


Printed covers (pre-war quality!) 
Printed title pages (12 of them) 
Printed pages of written material 
Printed pages of pictures (with 
Printed descriptive matter 


We Furnish Everything from Start to Finish 


Complete, Easy Instructions, Master Sheets for 
Written Copy, Master Sheets for Picture Lay- 
outs, Rubber Cement, Dummy Annual to work 
from, FREE Consultation by Mail on Any Ques- 
tion and MANY OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Send Today for Free Samples and Details 


NO SALESMAN WILL CALL — WE DO BUSINESS BY MAIL, 
THE SAFE, EASY, SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL WAY! Send the coupon 
TODAY while this offer is still open. 


THE PRINTOGRAPH COoO., 700 Waltower Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Gentlemen: Please send FREE samples and details of your Special 99c 
High School Annual Offer at once to — 





Superintendent, Principal or Faculty Member 





Name of School 





Address City State 

















